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Laymen and Their Ministers 
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By a Unitarian Layman 


Ten of the nation’s leaders in politics, 
business, industry, labor, education and 
engineering, members of both major po- 
litical parties and of several different 
church fellowships, have united in a call 
for a working partnership of ministers and 
laymen in all churches to the end that re- 
ligion may be put to work in all business 
and social relationships. 

Owen D. Young, eminent Universalist 
layman, has been added to the company 
of the distinguished men by whom this 
call was recently issued over the Associated 
Press from headquarters of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Their statement is, in 
effect, an endorsement of the broad prin- 
ciples underlying ‘‘The New Partnership”’ 
plan, without reference to the particular 
technique by which the League is endeavor- 
ing to promote the plan among its chapters. 
The League’s procedure, however, has been 
commended to Universalist churches and 
ministers by Dr. Roger F. Etz, superin- 
tendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. In other words, these distin- 
guished laymen of different denominations 
have said that something should be done, 
and the League has suggested how some- 
thing might be done in keeping with the 
special genius of liberal churches. 

Besides Mr. Young, the signatories to 
this appeal are: Henry I. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Governor John G. Winant of 
New Hampshire; Arthur E. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College and director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority; Robert 
Fechner, national director of emergency 
conservation work; Newton D. Baker, 
formerly Secretary of War; Charles Francis 
Adams, formerly Secretary of the Navy; 
Lloyd K. Garrison, dean of the University 
of Wisconsin Law School and until recently 
chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board; Robert Watt, secretary-treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor; 
and Norman Hapgood of the Columbia 
Conserve Company, formerly editor of 
Collier’s and of Harper’s Weekly and 
minister to Denmark under President 
Wilson. 

The complete text of their statement 
follows: 


“To Our Fellow Laymen: 

“We unite in an earnest plea. We can- 
not hope for a readjusted society merely 
through economic or political reform. We 
firmly believe that human well-being in 
the future depends upon individual devo- 
tion to unselfish ends, under trained leader- 
ship, looking toward a practical applica- 
tion of religious and ethical ideals, in all 
business and social relationships. 

“The work of the church offers a chance 
to enlist with like-minded men in an or- 
ganized movement to lay the foundations 


of better society, through a better under- 
standing of the fundamental relations off 
the spiritual to economic and political! 
affairs. 

“We favor the making of practical pro | 
grams to bring about a working coopera~ 
tion between ministers and laymen byj 
which each one of us may be rededicated,|| 
each in his own church, to this great pur. + 
pose.” 

The League’s plan, described fully i | 
The Christian Register of October 11, pro- 
vides for cooperative selection by ministen| 
and laymen of topics for certain sermons 
on the spiritual aspects of social and eco | 
nomic issues, for personal calling by the 
minister on his men to discuss the ser+ 
mons, for nation-wide consideration by all 
churches of certain topics, and for taking 
over by laymen of certain of the minister’s4 
non-professional jobs to leave him times 
for this project. The general philosoph 
and background of the plan were set forth 
by Harold M. Davis in The Register off 
September 13, and the League has a limited) 
supply of reprints of this article. - 

This program, and any other forms whic 
“The New Partnership” may take in other 
denominations, are designed to bridge thes 
gulf, with respect to social concerns, be- 
tween the minister’s idealism and the lay 
man’s practical experience, in order that 
as President Herbert C. Parsons of the 
League has put it, they might work out 
together ‘‘a soundly conceived and re+} 
ligion-motivated attitude on the great 
social, economic and international ud 
of the day.’”’ Opinions and programs thug 
arrived at by all the churches should, it is 
felt, make a tremendous impact on na-+ 
tional life and visibly hasten the coming o 
a better world. 

The leading article in the December 1 
issue of The Boston Evening Transeript’4 
department of “Religion Today,’ writte 
by Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor o 
religion for The Transcript, is devoted tai 
“The New Partnership.’’ He declared tha 
many laymen of more than average intelli 
gence and professional success “‘are inno 
cent as children of the root causes of af 
righteous social order.”” He believed that} 
sensible ministers would be ready to gal 
ahead, but wondered whether laymen 
would carry out their end of the partner! 
ship. With respect to the minister’s calling 
on laymen, he commented: | 

“This is admirable, but difficult, and 
laymen must first be persuaded to thin | 
on these things and give time for quiet and| 
definite conference with their ministerl| 
Personal sharing of experience and purpes | 
is absolutely fundamental.’ . 

Review and comment on the projec 
occupied the leading position on the fron{|| 
page of The Christian Science Monitor fot 
December 1. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
- Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE CHRISTMAS LOG 
(Written for the Boston Herald) 
IME was when our ancestors, Angles, Saxons, 
Jutes and the others, lived in the North Country, 
. now called Germany and Scandinavia. In their 
_ dark forests, as the year reached its shortest day, they 
built huge fires to their god, Thor the Thunderer. 
_ From those fires have descended our Christmas fires. 
‘e Yule clog or log has come out of the worship of 
or. 

The original Yule logs often were cut from the 
massive roots of trees. They were intended to burn 
all night. If they went out it was a sign of bad luck. 
A brand always was kept from which the Christmas 
_ fire was kindled the next year. 

In the Sketch Book, Washington Irving describes 
Christmas eve at Bracebridge Hall, in England: ‘‘The 
- grate had been removed from the wide, overwhelming 
fireplace, to make way for a fire of wood, in the midst 
of which was an enormous log glowing and blazing, 
and sending forth a vast volume of light and heat; this 
I understood was the Yule clog, which the squire was 
particular in having brought in and illuminated on a 
Christmas eve, according to ancient custom.” 

In both cottage and castle, Irving tells us, the 
Yule logs were lighted in the England that he visited 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. While 
the fires were burning, the whole family gathered 
around, and there was drinking, singing and telling 
of ales. The squire had special Christmas candles. 
The cottages usually had only the light of the fire. 

As far back as we can trace the history or follow 
the legend there was something good about the custom. 
Even Thor was supposed to hurl his huge hammer 
against the evil spirits that tormented men, and in 
their troubles the gods themselves turned to Thor for 
deliverance. So, though we are Christian and he was 
pagan, we can be sympathetic with the fires lighted in 
his honor. In old England the Yule log was a symbol 
of both the oneness of the family and the unity of 
mankind. All the people were doing the same thing on 
the same night. 

There are parts of the observance that we may not 
approve, but we all can approve the good cheer, the 
kindness, the light, the warmth of the Christmas fire. 
It was a tie with the history of the race. It was a solace 
for lives full of toil. 

In the hill country of New York, where I have a 
little farm, I went up to a high point where a young 


farmer was getting out the winter wood for the school- 
house, for himself, and for a few friends. I picked up 
a beech log about six inches in diameter and three feet 
long, and said, ‘Here is a perfect back log for a 
Christmas fire.’”’ The farmer said nothing, but the 
next day he came with half a dozen perfect Christmas 
logs—all of hard maple. “‘A forelog and a backlog for 
your brother, your sister, and yourself,’ he said, “with 
my best wishes. Let them lie in the sun and season.”’ 
And a day or two later he brought me a forelog and a 
backlog of knotty black birch “for New Year’s.” 

When these logs burn they will bring pictures of 
the high hills and deep woods where they grew. They 
will tell of the fruitfulness of this good earth. They 
will remind me of the strength and skill that conserves 
the forest and’harvests their product. And in the blaze 
kindled for me by a man who sought nothing in return, 
I shall read of the kindness that there is in human 
hearts. So ought we to kindle fires for one another. 
It is the heart of the religion of Christ. It is our strong- 
est reason for faith in God. 

Johannes. 


WHEN FIVE BABIES WERE BORN 


N a land that we now cal! holy, a single boy baby 
was born to a Jewish peasant girl some nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

In the province of Ontario, Canada, last summer, 
five babies were born at the same time to one mother, 
also of the peasant class, and not one died. Is it far- 
fetched to suggest that there may be a definite rela- 
tionship between the two events? May not the five 
babies be alive today, healthy and beautiful, because 
that one baby of long ago grew into so great a teacher, 
leader, and saviour that the whole course of history 
was changed? For consider the story of the five babies 
of our time, and what Christian sympathy and care 
have done for them. 

No wonder that sensation-sated, blase New York 
sat up and took notice lately when Dr. Allan Roy 
Dafoe, the doctor of the five babies, came there on a 
visit. A breath of bracing air came with him out of 
the great Canadian northland. Simple, natural, un- 
spoiled by the attention that he attracted, obviously 
competent, obviously kind, he went through a series 
of visits and receptions, flew down to Washington to be 
received by the President of the United States, and 
then departed quietly for his isolated home in Callander 
and the daily rounds of a country doctor. 
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At Carnegie Hall on Monday night, December 10, 
Dr. Dafoe gave the first complete picture of the back- 
ground of the famous Dionne babies, their birth, care 
and present condition. They were born to poor people, 
in a little house, and in a neighborhood where it is the 
rule for the mother to be back at her housework about 
five days after a birth. 

When Dr. Dafoe arrived on the night of birth he 
found two neighbor women acting as midwives, two 
babies already born, another just coming, and no 
preparations for confinement except a teakettle on the 
stove. The only coverings found in the house that 
could be used were remnants of cotton sheeting and 
old napkins. An ordinary butcher’s meat-basket was 
secured, and the babies were put on a blanket heated 
in the oven, and covered with another heated in the 
same way, which was changed often. When the mother 
seemed to be in danger of dying, she got the attention. 
When she rallied, the little family in the meat-basket 
got more care. All the babies were breathing and all 
whimpering slightly, but it seemed to the doctor im- 
possible for them all to live, so he baptized them. 
When the mother was in extreme danger, he had to go 
for the priest. 

Then the news went out through the papers, and 
supplies poured in. Nursing mothers in Toronto gave 
their own milk. Incubators were sent from Chicago. 
A graduate nurse was secured on the first afternoon, 
to be followed by a second a day or so later. ‘The first 
week,” said the doctor, ‘was a nightmare, with the 
frequent alarms and the numerous trips sandwiched in 
between other calls. The babies needed constant super- 
vision, and frequent stimulation to arouse them out 
of their attacks of suffocation.” 

By the second week, the babies were in an isolated 
room, all modern methods of aseptic technique, gowns, 
masks, etc., were in operation, and proper clothing 
had come from a woman’s organization in North Bay. 
A Board of Guardians of the government stepped in 
and tore up a ruthless contract the father had made 
with people out to exploit the event. The government 
also built a tiny hospital. Once in this hospital, the 
babies showed steady improvement. There for the 
first time under proper wrappings they were intro- 
duced to the northern sun and bracing northern air. 
“One would hardly recognize now the babies of two 
months ago,” said the doctor; “‘their faces have filled 
out, their eyes sparkle, their legs are straight and 
plump, their tummies are in good proportion, and 
these happy little souls are taking on the rotund ap- 
pearance of little puppies.” 

Unquestionably the great attention given to these 
babies comes from the accidental fact that there were 
five of them at once. But heroic efforts to save the 
babies of the rich and poor alike are nothing new. 
Baby saving campaigns are well organized, and in 
normal times well supported. The sensitiveness of the 
public to the value of baby life has been enormously 
quickened. The springs of human sympathy have been 
deepened. As we contemplate factors in society which 
indicate less regard for life, we shall do well to put 
alongside them illustrations of the opposite tendency. 
The story of the Christ Child still holds magic sway 
over us. The story of the Dionne infants caught the 
attention of mankind. 


We may be a rather bad race in a rather bad time, | 
but there is hope as long as the fundamental spirit of/| 
Jesus Christ lies so deep in the hearts of the masses 
and is so ready to show itself in loving service of these} 


little ones. 


—_— 


* * 


PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL AMONG 
MEN? 

O some people it is highly sentimental always, || 

T but especially this year, to talk about “‘peace: 

on earth, good will among men.” To others the} 
words seem like a grim jest. The world, they say, is}j 
not in a mood of peace.. There has been a rebirth of} 
selfish nationalism. All of the apostles of ‘prepared- | 
ness” are having their own way unchecked. The: 
advances that we have made in holding down armies 
and navies have been lost, and more than lost. All|} 
the little men who strut and rattle the saber are being} 
greeted with cheers. Many a sober, discriminating, | 
patriotic man working for peace has been pilloried.|} 
The Hitlers and the Arakis are setting the pace for the} 
world. The budgets for war are the largest in history.| 
The danger spots for war have not been removed, and,|} 
what is worse, nobody knows how to remove them..} 
All over the world there are conflicting claims and || 
ambitions apparently as irreconcilable as the meeting4 
of an irresistible force and an immovable body. In 
many places where statesmen show sense and modera-. 
tion, the politicians on the other side rouse the voters; 
and end their career. The most delicate international} 
questions have been used as the footballs of politics.. 
We may wake up almost any morning and find the: 
world at war, and using weapons whose power and 
range no man can measure. 

Worst of all, the great mass of people seem com- 
paratively untroubled and unmoved by the prospect. 
Will not our ministers simply make fools of themselves 
to preach on the “‘Angel Song?’”’ Will not our church) 
schools merely widen the gap between themselves and] 
the intelligent by putting on peace pageants? Ought, 
even our choirs, which can deal more easily in unreal-} 
ity than anybody else connected with a church, to be¥ 
allowed to sing, ‘‘Peace on earth among men of good 
will?” 

We should be resigning our position and leaving} 
the Christian Church if we could not declare whole-4 
heartedly that in our opinion ‘‘peace on earth’’ and! 
“good will among men”’ are realities beside which th e| 
brutal things of iron, steel and blood are evanescent] 
shadows. | 

For one thing, peace and good will are in they 
mind of God, and God doesn’t easily knuckle under} 
either to a German Nazi or an American jingoist.|| 
For another thing, it is everlastingly true that ‘“‘peace’’| 
follows ‘‘good will.’’ And in the third place, if we take} 
the song of the angels as given in the King Jame | 
translation as a prophecy of what eventually would} 
come through the advent of Jesus, we need to re l 
member that the world is young yet—only ninetee 
centuries and a few years have elapsed since the birt i 
of Jesus, and in the light of all that has happened! 
through the power of Jesus’ name, it is shallow tol 
declare that any good thing may not happen. 

The religious editor of The Boston Evening Tran- 
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script asks us to teli his readers, as we look the world 
around, what reasons, if any, we have for celebrating 
Christmas 1934 with hope and joy. They are these: 

There is a definite swing back to faith in God 
which In Its essence is faith in man and his high destiny. 
There is a coming together of churches in spirit through 
recognition that their task is a common task and the 
dangers facing them common dangers. 

The League of Nations is in existence, and has 
been useful in arranging an accord between the great 
powers over the Saar plebiscite, and has operated 
successfully between Jugoslavia and Hungary. Our 
own country is cooperating more closely with the 
League, and sentiment seems to be growing in favor 
of our joining the League. However great the danger 
from increase of armaments, there is clearer under- 
standing among men everywhere of the ruin bound to 
follow war. 

_ And the doctrine is gaining ground that man is 
his brother’s keeper, and that upon each is responsi- 
bility for the Christmas cheer and happiness of all. 

* * 


“OUR UNDEVELOPED SPIRITUAL 
RESOURCES’”’ 


OR this church year, the subject of the week of 
prayer January 6-11 is “Our Undeveloped 
Spiritual Resources.” The Department of 

Evangelism of the Federal Council has prepared the 
topics, and sells the booklets for five cents each or 
twenty-five cents a dozen. 

It is a subject that grows on one as he considers 
it. If they were developed, if they were half-way 
developed in any one of us, if in every church there 
was a single person in whom they were ninety percent 
developed, if in Congress they were fifty percent de- 
veloped, if in Europe they were reasonably well de- 
veloped—what might the world not expect in 1935! 
Can we do a little to develop them this next year? 
If so, how? What would happen to the Universalist 
Church if we did? What are the fruits of the Spirit of 
God? 


* * 


COMRADE SHERWOOD 


HEN Carlton M. Sherwood resigned as chief 
executive of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment and as editor of The Christian Endeavor 

World, every member of the Church Press Club in 
Boston and all who knew him intimately realized two 
things: He would stay in educational or religious work, 
and whoever secured his services would get hold of a 
great executive, a competent editor and a fine, forceful 
man. The Associated Boards for Christian Colleges 
in China, with headquarters at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has just announced the appointment of Mr. 
Sherwood as Executive Director. It is a fortunate 
move for the Associated Boards, and a great oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Sherwood. Ten institutions of higher 
learning in China banded themselves together some 
years ago to make their program in China a united 
effective program and their appeal for support in the 
United States and in other countries a coordinated 
one. These colleges, with 4,800 students, are among 
the best fruits of the missionary movement. Half the 
money to run them comes from China itself. Out of 


them year by year there are going intelligent leaders 
for the new China which is slowly coming to self- 
realization. It is a work to arouse the keenest interest 
of a man like Sherwood, for it is a work worth doing 
for mankind. 

We hate to lose him from journalism, but we 
think of him as still in the same great work that he 
always has been in, that we ourselves are in, and that 
more and more is binding together Christians of every 
name. 

ANOTHER PHASE OF THE LAYMEN’S 

MOVEMENT 


N one form or another, the new Laymen’s Move- 
ment keeps cropping up. We publish a contri- 
bution this week which comes to us from the 

Unitarians. 

The Unitarian laymen and some others, like 
Owen D. Young, unite in a declaration that laymen 
and ministers should get together in ‘“‘a practical 
application of religious and ethical ideals in all business 
and world relationships.” 

More churches are split over attempted applica- 
tions along these lines than ever were split ove’ 
doctrine. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League, in order to 
prevent such splits and consequent loss of power, has 
worked out some practical suggestions whereby the 
advice of laymen on social topics may be secured by 
the minister. 

While some may choose to interpret it that way, 
we cannot see in it any attempt to throttle the min- 
ister, but rather an attempt, as Herbert Parsons puts 
it, ‘to induce them to work together.”’ We urge careful 
study of the plan. 


7K * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“A thinker who despises thought and ridicules 
science, a mystic who rages at church doctrine, a 
theologian who creates his own God, a foe of abstrac- 
tions and systems, but one who preaches wholeness 
when he confronts the limitations of his own subjective 
humanity.”’ This is Unamuno, the Spaniard, according 
to Curtius the German. 


In The Christian Leader of December 1 and 
December 8, where we published ‘‘This Revolutionary 
Age,” by Clarence R. Skinner, we should have 
acknowledged the courtesy of the Macmillan Com- 
pany in giving Dean Skinner permission to quote twice 
from ‘‘The Coming American Revolution,” by George 
Soule. 


“Small groups of stubborn sectarians are not 
going to afford the luxury of private chapels much 
longer,’’ Dean Sperry told the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches recently. 


Power built on blood and iron maintains itself by 
blood and iron. Stalin, the man of steel, to the end of 
the chapter must be of steel. 


There is an old saying we often see exemplified: 
‘‘When a mule kicks he cannot pull.” 
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“The Word Became Flesh” 


A Story-Sermon 
Frank Durward Adams 


And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us. 
—John 1:14. 
=aqlT was raining a little when Mr. Thornton got 
home, and that didn’t help any. The clock 
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| «struck six just as he came in the front door. 
M®)} Mrs. Thornton knew by his emphatic step and 
a certain tense atmosphere that came in with him that 
her husband was in a sour mood. Long experience had 
taught her wisdom. The three children were in the 
dining-room busy with their books and play. Evi- 
dently they had not noticed that father had arrived. 
Mrs. Thornton was rather glad of it. There would be 
opportunity for the air to clear without their becoming 
aware of his home-coming humor. 

So she waited for her husband to speak. He was 
in no hurry about it. He kicked off his rubbers, a 
trifle viciously, took off his coat and hat and hung 
them in the hall-closet. When he stepped through the 
door into the living-room Mrs. Thornton was just in 
the act of putting things to rights on the center table. 
Mr. Thornton sniffed a couple of times. She turned 
in his direction, a half-smile twitching her lips, but 
said nothing. So he plumped himself down in his 
easy chair. 

“Christmas spirit, indeed! It gets worse every 
year, and the older I grow the more | dread it. Here 
it is, just three days before Christmas, and, instead 
of peace and good will in the air, everything is a 
pandemonium. Push, shove and scowl—that’s all 
everybody is doing, in the stores, on the streets and 
in the street-cars. And we call it getting ready for 
Christmas! Christmas ought to be abolished!” 

Mrs. Thornton did not answer immediately. 
When she did it was somewhat hesitantly: “Yes, there 
is something rather grotesque about it all. I wonder 
sometimes if we are not missing the point entirely. 
I was downtown yesterday, and everything was just a 
feverish sort of jam. I couldn’t help wondering how 
many of those frantic shoppers and would-be shoppers 
had taken a minute to think about the real significance 
of Christmas.” 

Mr. Thornton settled back in his chair and re- 
laxed. She was not going to argue with him! But he 
had to get a little more of it out of his system before 
he could be really comfortable. 

“Tm sure they haven’t thought about it. How 
can they, as a matter of fact, with the air supercharged 
with high-pressure salesmanship? The whole business 
has been commercialized. I left the office half an hour 
early, thinking I could pick up an article or two before 
the stores closed. You know I haven’t bought much 
of anything for the children yet. But could I do it? 
I’ll say I couldn’t! I made three tries at it. Just as 
I was getting within striking distance of the toy- 
counter at Field’s, a fat woman came charging through 
the line and caught me in the ribs with her left elbow. 
She seemed to know what she wanted, and I suppose 
she got it. And at that very moment, away up there 
somewhere in the rotunda, the store carolers were 
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singing, ‘It came upon the midnight clear.’ Huh! 
Mid-rib, I should say. It was positively grotesque. 

“Then I went over to the Boston Store. Crowds— 
good-night! I saw in the distance some aviator helmets 
that looked pretty snappy, and I knew Richard would 
be tickled to death to have one. So I began boring my 
way in that direction. It looked as if I was going to 
make it, too, and I had my- eye fixed upon the very 
helmet I wanted. Then something like a baby cyclone 
exploded in front of me; and the next thing I knew I 
was half way back to the door, and a wild-eyed man 
with his arms full of parcels was walking on both my 
feet and trying to go in the opposite direction. I made 
one more effort, edging my way this time towards the 
counter where they were selling children’s sweaters. 
I thought Alice would look cute in one of those bright 
green and yellow things. But I knew in a minute that 
I’d never make it in time to get my car, so I beat it for 
the ‘L.’ And all the way home, hanging to a strap, a 
thin, sour-looking woman kept glaring at me. She had 
her arms full of bundles, and seemed to resent it be- 
cause I didn’t enjoy having the point of her wet um- 
brella poking me in the back of the neck. And they 
call it Christmas!”’ 

“Yes, dear, it is too bad. I’m afraid it does spoil 
Christmas for most of us grown-ups. But the children 
manage somehow to keep the spirit of it. And, by the 
way, they have been asking me some questions. I 
didn’t want to mislead them, so I have referred them 
to you.” 

“To me? What have they been asking about?” 

“Oh, about Christmas and what it really means. 
You know our children still go to Sunday school; that 
is, when we don’t lie abed too late on Sunday morn- 
ings. They enjoy it, too. I’m ashamed of myself when 
I consider how little we encourage them. And we both 
used to be Sunday school teachers!”’ 

“Well, I’m too tired on Sunday morning—”’ 

“Tut, tut, James! That’s no excuse. You do not 
even work on Saturday afternoons. And now with the 
five-day week as good as established! It is our Saturday 
nights that play the mischief.” 

Having no snappy come-back to that, Mr. Thorn- 
ton reverted to the main point: “‘You say the children 
have been asking questions. Give me a sample or two, 
since you have referred them to me as an authority.” 

“Well, Martha—you know what an inquisitive 
mind that child has, though she is only twelve=-- 
Martha wanted to know what the incarnation means. 
Something was said about it in Sunday school the other 
day. Richard laughed at her. He is getting to the wise 
age now, nearly fifteen. And Martha tries to ape him 
in everything. She thinks he is a real hero, and so 
grown-up. It really troubles me, James. I don’t want 
the children to imbibe a lot of impossible theology any 
more than you do. I mean that I don’t want them to 
get doctrines into their heads which they will discover 
to be untrue as they go on with their education. That 
is apt to make them scornful of all religion. Surely, 
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A) ames, there is a truth in the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, even though it may not be what is sometimes 
called the orthodox meaning. I want the children to 
get that truth now, so they will have nothing to 
unlearn. I can’t explain it to them, but I have told 
them that you can.” 

“Well, Elizabeth, this is some job you have wished 
on me. I wish I were half as sure of my skill as a 
doctrinarian as you seem to be. After dinner I’!l see 
what we can do.”’ 

“Well, dinner will be ready as soon as you are 
ready for it. You had better hurry along and slick 
yourself up before things get cold. I’ll tell the children 
that you will try to answer their questions.”’ 

Dinner was rather a pleasant affair—much 
pleasanter than Mr. Thornton had anticipated. And 
as he ate he did some heavy thinking. So, in 
spite of the frantic efforts of grown-up men and 
women to make Christmas a caricature or a tragedy—- 
a caricature to the rich, a tragedy to the poor—the 
children were really trying to find out the meaning of 
it? Maybe they were learning something in Sunday 
school, after all. Could it be possible that one reason 
why the older people were missing that meaning was 
the fact that Sunday school, church, faith and religious 
interest had somehow dropped out of their lives? The 
spiritual flavor of a joyful season had been diffused and 
dissipated in a reek of commercialism. 

Mr. Thornton studied the faces of his three chil- 
dren as they chatted over their food. Yes, Richard was 
beginning to be sophisticated. He would have to be 
careful not to let the boy grow away from him. Martha, 
drawing near to the line of adolescence, had a curiously 
alert mind, ready to be turned easily one way or the 
other. And little Alice, only ten, was still fond of fairy 
stories, and still more than half believed them true. 
Beautiful children! And he had really paid them very 
little attention of late. Oh, yes, he was making a fine 
home for them. They were well fed and clothed, and 
they all went regularly to school—public school, that is. 
But actually, in matters of the mind and heart, his 
children were becoming strangers to him. And that 
realization came to Mr. Thornton with something of a 
shock. 

The table was cleared in a jiffy. When the dishes 
had been carried to the kitchen and the cloth removed, 
they all drew up their chairs for the promised con- 
ference. Everybody except Mr. Thornton himself was 
eager for it. He was beginning to realize that he had a 
job on his hands. He was tackling a problem which 
had been wrestled with by theologians for centuries. 
Even Richard was interested, though he would not 
have admitted it for the world. What does any he-man 
in high school, an advanced freshman at that, care 
about religious questions? He tried to appear non- 
chalant, perhaps a little bored. 

“Now,” said Mr. Thornton, “before we sit down 
we had better get our New Testaments. I wonder if 
we each have one. How about it, Meee 

“Yes, we have—thanks to the Sunday school. 
That i Is, all but Alice, and she can use mine. Maybe 
here is a suggestion for Santa Claus. Richard and 
Martha both won New Testaments as prizes in the 
attendance contest last year.’ 

Mr. Thornton knew that he was being spanked, 
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but he was a good sport. When they were all seated, 
with their Testaments before them, he said: ‘“‘What 
difference is there in these volumes? They don’t look 
alike at all. Which version is yours, Richard?” 

“Mine is Goodspeed’s translation, Dad. Martha 
has Moffatt’s. They used both kinds in Sunday school 
as prizes last year.”’ 

“Well, now, that’s fine. Alice has mother’s, which 
is the American Revision. I guess I haven’t been 
keeping up to date. Mine is the old King James 
Version, used by your grandmother. It will be a big 
help to compare the different readings. We often get 
a lot of new light that way. I think it would be a good 
thing if we each had a pencil and a slip of paper. We 
might want to make some notes. Martha, suppose you 
get them for us.” 

When all had been supplied, Mr. Thornton went 
on: ‘Mother tells me that you have been asking about 
the real meaning of Christmas. First of all, we must 
know as much as possible about the story upon which 
the Christmas observance is founded. There are three 
such stories in the New Testament. Richard, you may 
find the story in Matthew. Do you know where to 
look for it?” 

“Not exactly, sir; but I suppose somewhere near 
the beginning. I guess I’m dumb, but I never knew 
before that the story is told in three different places.” 

“No, Richard, you are not dumb. You are like 
most other people in their general ignorance of the 
Bible. The story you are looking for will include the 
last eight verses in the first chapter of Matthew and 
the first twelve verses of the second chapter. Martha, 
you may find Luke’s account. It is in the second 
chapter, the first twenty verses. And we'll have Alice 
find the story in John. It is much the hardest to 
understand, but, curiously enough, the words used are 
the simplest, both in English and in the original Greek. 
Start at the very beginning of the first chapter, Alice, 
and read fourteen verses.” 

“Why, Daddy,” exclaimed Martha, “was the 
Bible written in Greek? I thought it was just in 
English.” 

“The New Testament was, dear, practically all 
of it. That is why we have so many different English 
versions. Scholars do not always agree as to the exact 
way of translating it. Now, if we are ready, let’s go. 
Richard, you have the Matthew story, and you poe 
Goodspeed’s version of it. You read first.” 

After considerable fumbling Richard had ean 
the designated: place. He read rather better than the 
average high school student in these days. 


Now these were the circumstances of the birth 
of Jesus Christ. Mary, his mother, was engaged to 
Joseph, but before they were married it was found 
that she was about to become a mother through the 
influence of the holy Spirit. But her husband Joseph 
was an upright man and did not wish to disgrace her, 
and he decided to break off the engagement privately. 
But while he was thinking of doing this, an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, and said, 

“Joseph, descendant of David, do not fear to take 
Mary, your wife, to your home, for it is through the 
influence of the holy Spirit that she is to become a 
mother. She will have a son, and you are to name him 
Jesus, for it is he who is to save his people from their 
sins.” 
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All this happened in fulfilment of what the Lord 
said through the prophet, 


“The maiden will be pregnant and will havea son, 
And they will name him Immanuel”’ 


—a word which means “God with us.’’ So when Joseph 
awoke from his sleep, he did as the angel of the Lord 
directed him, and took his wife to his home. But he did 
not live with her as a husband until she had had a son, 
and he named the child Jesus. 

Now after the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem in Judea, 
in the days of King Herod, astrologers from the east 
arrived at Jerusalem, and asked, 

“Where is the newly born king of the Jews? For we 
have seen his star rise and we have come to do homage to 
him.” 

When King Herod heard of this, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. So he called together all 
the high priests and scribes of the people and asked them 
where the Christ was to be born. They said, 

“At Bethlehem in Judea, for this is what the 
prophet wrote: 


‘And you, Bethlehem, in Judah’s land, 

You are by no means least important 
among the leading places of Judah, 

For from you will come a leader 

Who will be the shepherd of my people 
Israel.’ ”’ 


Then Herod secretly sent for the astrologers, and 
found out from them the exact time when the star ap- 
peared. And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said to 
them, 

“Go and inquire particularly about the child, and 
when you have found him, bring me word, so that I 
may go and do homage to him too.”’ 

So they obeyed the king and went, and the star 
which they had seen rise led them on until it reached 
the place where the child was, and stopped above it. 
When they saw the star, they were very glad, and they 
went into the house and saw the child with his mother 
Mary, and they threw themselves down and did homage 
to him. They opened their treasure boxes and presented 
the child with gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
Then, as they had been divinely warned in a dream not 
to go back to Herod, they returned to their own country 
by another way. 


When Richard had finished, it was Alice who 
exclaimed, “Why didn’t he read that about the 
shepherds in the field and the angels who sang for 
them?” 

“Matthew does not tell that story, dear,’ her 
father explained. “‘Matthew tells about the wise men 
and the Star. Goodspeed calls them astrologers, and 
that’s what they were. Luke is the one who wrote 
about the shepherds. Martha will read that. She has 
ae version, you know. All right, Martha, go 
ahead.” 


Now in those days an edict was issued by Caesar 
Augustus for a census of the whole world. (This was the 
first census, and it took place when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria.) So everyone went to be registered, 
each at his own town, and as Joseph belonged to the 
house and family of David he went up from Galilee 
to Judea, from the town of Nazaret to David’s town 
called Bethlehem, to be registered along with Mary his 
wife. She was pregnant, and while they were there the 
days elapsed for her delivery; she gave birth to her 
firstborn son, and as there was no room for them 
inside the khan she wrapped him up and laid him in a 


stall for cattle. There were some shepherds in the 
district who were out in the fields keeping guard over 
their flocks by night; and an angel of the Lord flashed 
upon them, the glory of the Lord shone all around 
them. They were terribly afraid, but the angel said 
to them, ‘‘Have no fear. This is good news I am bringing 
you, news of a great joy that is meant for all the people. 
Today you have a saviour born in the town of David, 
the Lord messiah. And here is a proof for you: you will 
find a baby wrapped up and lying in a stall for cattle.” 
Then a host of heaven’s army suddenly appeared beside 
the angel extolling God and saying, 


“Glory to God in high heaven, 
and peace on earth for men whom he favors.” 


Now when the angels had left them and gone away to 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, ‘‘Let us be 
off to Bethlehem and see this thing that the Lord has 
told us of.’ So they made haste and discovered Mary 
and Joseph and the baby lying in the stall for cattle. 
When they saw this they told people about the word 
which had been spoken to them about the child; all 
who heard it were astonished at the story of the shep- 
herds, and as for Mary, she treasured it all up and mused 
upon it. Then the shepherds went away back, glorifying 
and extolling God for all they had heard and seen as they 
had been told they would. 


While Martha was reading, Richard’s face was a 
study. While he had been reading his own assignment, 
Matthew’s account, he registered both skepticism and 
embarrassment. As he listened to the reading from 
Luke, a flash of something like scorn mingled with the 
other emotions playing over his flushed features. 
When Martha had finished, and after an evident brief 
struggle with himself, he blurted out: “Now, Dad, 
surely you don’t expect me to believe that stuff. Any- 
how, I don’t believe it. I think it’s all the bunk.” 

A quick understanding look passed between the 
father and the mother. Mr. Thornton answered the 
boy without hesitation. 

“T am not shocked to hear you say that, Richard. 
Indeed, I would have been rather disappointed in you, 
a boy of your intelligence, if you had not said some- 
thing just about like that. Of course we do not believe 
it as real, authentic history. It is beautiful poetry 
based upon beautiful legends which grew up many 
years after Jesus had lived upon the earth. As time 
went on, and people realized more and more what a 
wonderful person he was, fanciful tales began to be 
told about his birth and childhood. Folks were very 
imaginative then, and not at all scientific in their 
thinking. Surely, they said, the birth of such a hero 
as this Jesus must have attracted the attention not 
only of learned men on earth but of the very angels in 
heaven. So the legend grew up of the three wise men 
who came from the East looking for this wonderful 
Babe, They were guided by a Star; for even the stars, 
they thought, would notice such a marvelous thing. 
After awhile people began to accept the story as sober 
history, and it was so incorporated in Matthew’s 
gospel. Still later the legend arose of the angels appear- 
ing to the shepherds. No doubt this grew out of the 
feeling that Jesus loved the common people as well 
as the wise and great—common people just like these 
unlettered shepherds. By the time Luke wrote his 
gospel this story also had been accepted as genuine 
history. You will notice that Mark says nothing at all 
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about the birth of Jesus or any incidents attending it. 
That is because his was the first gospel to be written, 
long before these poetic legends became a part of the 
Christian tradition.” 

“Do you mean, Daddy, that they aren’t true at 
all—the story about the Star, and about the angels 
who sang ’way up in the sky?”’ This exclamation came 
from Martha, who had listened to her father with 
something like dismay in her eyes. 

“Of course they are true, dear, because they are 
poetic attempts to express something that we feel in 
our hearts, but which we know cannot be seen by our 
eyes. They are like some of the fairy stories, which we 
know to be perfectly true, even though they are not 
history at all. We all believe in Santa Claus, don’t we? 
You do, don’t you, Alice?” 

Richard and Martha both looked incredulous. 
Alice glanced up with a wisely demure expression on 
her little face. “I thought I didn’t, Daddy, after all 
the children have been telling me at school. But now 
I guess I do, in the only really, truly way.” 

“Of course you do, honey. And we all do. We 
know that there is a kind of spirit that gets inside of us 
along about Christmas time’’—remembering his out- 
burst when he came home, Mr. Thornton was careful 
not to let his wife catch his eye—“‘a spirit that gets us 
to feeling that we want to do nice things for other 
people, for everybody, if we could. We call it the 
Santa Claus spirit, and the only way we can make 
little folks understand it is by picturing it in the shape 
of a jolly little man. Of course we believe in Santa, 
don’t we, Alice? And now you may read your story. 
You are reading out of what we call the American 
Revision of the Bible.”’ 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made through him; 
and without him was not anything made that hath been 
made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in the darkness; and the darkness 
apprehended it not. There came a man sent from God, 
whose name was John. The same came for witness, that 
he might bear witness of the light, that all might believe 
through him. He was not the light, but came that he 
might bear witness of the light. There was the true 
light, even the light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world. He was in the world, and the world was 
made through him, and the world knew him not. But 
as many as received him, to them gave he the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name: who were born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. Andthe 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father). 
full of grace and truth. 


Alice worked through the first fourteen verses of 
John’s gospel rather slowly, and of course with little 
comprehension. She did not understand what it was 
all about, for it didn’t sound a bit like the other two 
stories. The two older children were equally puzzled. 
But when she came in her expressionless reading to the 
final verse, ‘And the Word became flesh, and dwelt 
among us,”’ Martha’s eyes suddenly sparkled. 

“That’s the verse we had in Sunday school the 
other day. ‘The Word became flesh.’ I asked Miss 
Miller what it meant. She didn’t seem to know much 
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about it, but she said she thought it meant the in-car- 
na-tion. Richard laughed at me, but I looked that up 
in the dictionary, and it says it means ‘embodied in 
human form.’ What does it mean, Daddy?” 

Mr. Thornton realized that he would probably 
never be asked a more sincere or more important 
question. And so much depended upon the right 
answer. Perhaps he did not know that he was praying 
for wisdom, but he was, just the same. He shut his 
eyes for an instant, waiting for the right words to 
come. Then he spoke, slowly and carefully. 

“Tt isn’t surprising that Miss Miller could not 
explain it. Yet it is not so hard, after all. “The Word 
became flesh.’ It means that God’s nature, God’s love 
and goodness, God’s pity and sympathy for men, were 
somehow revealed in Jesus, who was a flesh and blood 
person the same as we are. That’s what the lovely 
legends of the wise men and the Star, and the angels’ 
song to the shepherds, are trying to tell us, only in a 
different way.” 

He glanced out of the window. In their eagerness 
to get at their talk they had forgotten to pull down 
the shades. The bright glow of the room was pouring 
out into the darkness. 

“Well, I declare! The rain has turned to snow. 
And there is someone passing along the sidewalk. 
Run to the window and see who it is, Richard.” 

The children were somewhat bewildered by their 
father’s abrupt change of tone and topic. After a 
startled instant Richard stepped to the window, 
cupped his hands to his eyes and looked out. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Thomas next door. He’s just 
getting home, and his arms are full of bundles. He’s 
just stepped up on to their front porch.”’ 

“How do you know it is Mr. Thomas?”’ 

“Why, Dad, I’d recognize Mr. Thomas anywhere.” 

“Yes, I suppose you would. I would, too. But 
when I asked you to tell me who the man was, how 
did you do it?” 

“T said it was Mr. Thomas.” 

“T know what you said, son. But what did you 
do? You spoke a word, didn’t you? Thomas—Mr. 
Thomas. Not Mitchell, or Smith, or Johnson, or Mul- 
ford, or Holden. Thomas. We all know Mr. Thomas, 
for he is our next-door neighbor. And when you speak 
his name—just a word—we can all see him in our 
minds. We see him, Mr. Thomas, and nobody else, of 
all the men in the neighborhood. Just because you 
spoke a certain word.”’ 

A quick gleam of understanding flashed in 
Richard’s eye. Martha, too, was beginning to com- 
prehend. 

“T wonder—I wonder,” she said, as a lovely 
thought began to take shape in her mind. ‘I wonder 
if it doesn’t mean that, when we say the word Jesus, 
we think of what God is like. Is that it, Daddy?” 

“That is it exactly, my dear. And it works the 
other way around, too. Those who know what a 
wonderful person Jesus was, how patient, gentle, un- 
selfish and understanding he was, when the word God 
is mentioned, think at once of Jesus. Because in Jesus, 
the man, those qualities of God have been made 
manifest.”’ 

They had the clew now, and everybody was eager 
to go on. 
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“Words in general,” said Mr. Thornton, “are used 
in the same way, and we have also made certain figures 
stand for certain words—words that describe qualities 
which we can never actually see as such. What is the 
figure on top of the monument down town?” 

“T know,” said Alice. “It’s Victory.”’ 

“Quite right, my dear. And we all know what that 
means, too. And we use figures to represent many 
other qualities, such as faith, hope, justice, mercy and 
the like. Each figure has a word that fits it; and when 
we hear the word or see the figure we know what is 
meant. And sometimes persons, because of their 
character, come to suggest such words to us. What do 
you think of, Richard, when I say Washington?” 

“Patriotism, sir.” 

“Right. Martha, what do you think when I say 
Lincoln?” 

“Mercy, because he freed the slaves.” 

“Right again. Alice, what do you think when | 
say mother?” 

“Love, Daddy: because she tucks the covers 
round me in bed and kisses me good-night.”’ 

“Tsn’t that true, dear? And so, Martha, the word 
Jesus, to those who know him as they knew him in 
Galilee nineteen hundred years ago, has come to mean 
all the goodness and beauty of God. God is like Jesus, 
seen in the flesh. That is what John meant when he 
said, ‘The Word became flesh and dwelt among us.’ 
And Christmas time is when we try to remember in 
word and deed the birth of one in whose flesh God was 
so revealed. That is the real meaning of Christmas.” 

Mr. Thornton looked at his watch. 

“It is getting late,’ he said. ‘“Time for you young- 
sters to be in bed. There is just one more idea for us 
to capture—and here’s where our pencils and paper 
will be needed. Each one of us, according to the way 
we live, grows to be an expression of some quality of 
mind and heart, a quality we describe by the use of a 
particular word. Patience or petulance, truth or false- 
hood, loyalty or unfaithfulness, honor or dishonor, 
grace, beauty, justice—you can think of a lot more. 
Now let us each write on his slip of paper the word 
which he thinks best describes himself as he 7s right 
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now. Maybe it won’t be an awfully nice word. But 
we can be real honest about it, because we’re not going 
to show each other what we’ve written. Just what you 
think you are, right now.” 

Every head bent over a slip of paper. There was 
a moment’s serious pause, then the sound of five 
pencils writing. No one peeked. The next instant five 
self-conscious faces were lifted. 

“Now,” resumed Mr. Thornton, “right below the 
word you have written, which may not be as nice as 
you wish, let each one write the word for which he 
would like to stand; the word we should like to have 
come into other people’s minds the instant they see or 
think of us. And that, I am sure, will be a very lovely 
word.” 

Again five serious faces bent over their writing. 
When they looked up once more there were expressions 
of relief, perhaps of new resolution. 

‘All this Christmas season,” said Mr. Thornton, 
rising from his chair, ‘“‘we can be thinking of different 
ways to make that word flesh—the second word each 
one has written, I mean. It’s too bad that the first 
word has already become flesh. We must supplant it 
with a finer one.” 

He glanced again at the slip he held in his hand. 
The two words he had written down were—‘‘Im- 
patience” and ‘‘Dependability.” 

It was very quiet as the children left the room 
one by one. Mrs. Thornton stepped to the radio cabi- 
net and turned the dial ever so little. Faintly and far 
away, yet clearly, as if from the vaulted spaces of the 
sky, came a chorus of blended voices in that best-loved 
of all the Christmas carols, “Silent night, peaceful 
night.” 

Mr. Thornton was standing by the window. It 
was snowing hard now, the beautiful whiteness almost 
filling the air. One great feathery, starlike flake clung 
for an instant to the window-pane, shooting light from 
a dozen crystal facets. 

“““When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.’ And I thought the meaning and 
spirit of Christmas had disappeared from the earth! 
How deluded I was! Thank God for our children!” 
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in the east. The shepherds lay on the hill- 
side, speaking softly one to another. One 
shepherd spoke more loudly. ‘If this be the 
night Messias is born,” he said, ‘how shall we poor 
shepherds go and worship? We cannot leave the 
sheep. Yet happen it will never come in our time. 
Naught in our time but these heavy taxings.”’ 

“Grumble not,” said another. “Something within 
my heart telleth me that this night we shall see a 
great marvel; for doth not that foolish one, Amos, 
pass this way, walking as ever by his ass laden with 
burdens for the village folk?” 

“Aye,” said the first shepherd, “but how will a 
poor carrier, who hath not the wits to turn many coins 
for himself, do aught to help us?” 

‘‘Amos is a simple one, verily,” said the other, 


“but he hath good nature, and he will tether his ass 
and look to our sheep, while we go and worship.” 

“Verily, thou hast a mighty thought,” said the 
third shepherd, “for it must be that we shepherds go 
and offer gifts—a lamb for the little prince, and a 
full-fashioned crook, and a fleece—the best of the 
flocks for his holy feet. Who of all the shepherds 
should go, if not we?” 

These men thought no ill of themselves, as the 
star burned yet more brightly. Only shepherds were 
they, but in their way and in their task the best 
thereabouts. Simeon, a great hand at lambing time; 
Josias, the first to brave any dangers; and Reuben, 
skilled in all ailments of the animals. There were no 
shepherds better than these men. They were the 
foremost of their kind. Indeed, it was fitting that they 
should be with kings this night of nights, to greet their 
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Holy One come to save a weary land and gather a 
broken people. 

“Hark!” cried Simeon. “I hear Amos. Poor fool! 
he singeth to himself. He will never be aught but a 
simpleton, his hand upon the neck of an ass that 
muncheth when the burden is light and stumbleth 
when it is heavy. Amos and his ass—poor brothers. 
Never shall they see Messias; but it were better so. 
For who should there be left to fetch and carry for the 
citizens? Hark! he cometh away from the star. He 
goeth together with his ass towards the furthest 
village, bearing his burdens; and he will not be back 
till three days are gone.”’ 

The shepherds stretched themselves; and over 
the hill came the dark and patient head of the ass 
and the sturdy form of Amos the carrier. 

Amos was neither of great stature nor small; of 
great beauty nor ugliness. His eyes were somber, and 
patient, too; for he bore with some fortitude the many 
curses of those whom he could never serve fast enough. 
He plodded from valley to valley, over the hills and 
the little plains; and now he had paid his tax to Rome 
and was journeying again to the village beyond. The 
shepherds hailed him, and he stopped, his slow smile 
spreading over his face. 

“Seest thou the bright light? Hearest thou the 
singing of the heavens?”’ said Josias. “‘Knowest thou 
that this night Messias is born?” 

““Aye,”’ said Amos, and his voice was patient, too. 
Not a herdsman, this, who thought well of himself; 
only one whose duty kept him low and willing. “‘Aye, 
they say Messias is born and yonder is his star. I fain 
would have stayed; but I must be on my way.” 

“Nay, but thou must abide here for one hour,” 
said Simeon. ‘‘Only for one hour. We, the first of our 
kind, must go with our gifts. Bide here and look thou 
after our sheep; so will we reward thee at the spring 
of the year.” 

Amos tethered the ass to a little scarred bush, 
and said: ‘‘Pay me nothing. I will stay one hour for 
good shepherds; and, as ye kneel, say a prayer for me. 
I have no gift, and I am but a burden-bearer. It is not 
meet that I should go with kings. Go ye then; but 
tarry not too long, lest the ass and I should receive 
stripes In common.” 

As he spoke, there was a great flood of music in 
the night; and the men, folding their hands, knelt upon 
the ground; and then, drawing their shepherds’ fleece 
around them, they stood again and went in great haste 
down the hillside towards the village, which at this 
time was crowded with those who must pay heavy 
taxes to their Roman lords. 

What they saw, all the stories have told again and 
again—the kings, wise men; the stable; the cattle; the 
mother; the child. How well everyone knows the story 
of the ages! 

Amos sat among the sheep. In his heart he would 
have been with the shepherds. But he was only a poor 
fellow, owning only an ass. What could he offer in 
company with kings? He had nothing but his humble 
heart, and that he did offer there under the starry sky. 
And then, going to the tethered ass, he spoke: “And 
thou, too, foolish one—thou art but a beast of burden 
and hast no part in great happenings. Mayhap the 
Lord of the Highest hath no place for fools.’’ And, 


leaning his head against his beast, he dozed a little and 
dreamed of a land of pure delight; then, waking, gave 
thanks to God for all good things, and most of all 
for a hope of Peace for his people. 

Towards morning the shepherds returned with a 
tale of wonder. Amos listened. He marveled, and 
then went his way. It would be three days, and then 
he would come that road again; and maybe he would 
go near the place where the young child had been 
born—so strangely born. 

Three days passed. The laden beast and the 
carrier, Amos, came slowly over the hills and down 
the tracks into the village. His burdens delivered, the 
carrier and his beast plodded towards the place where 
there had been a star. There was no star any more. 
There was no light of wonder save the morning sun; 
no glory save the bright air. A wind blew through 
broken walls; and there among the unheeding cattle 
sat a mother and a man and a child. The father had 
care upon his brow. 

Amos felt within him a great sorrow. Messias 
was gone. But this poor family in such plight—the 
child new-born. And the man spoke to Amos and said 
to him that Herod, king of that region, had ordered 
the death of many babes. “‘We must be gone from 
here,”’ he said, “‘and make flight; but how shall we? 
We are needy folk who have nothing.” 

The mother hushed the child, and Amos was 
filled with a greater pity than he had ever known. 
Quickly he said: ‘““T'ake this ass and go into Egypt. 
There safety awaits you.” And very gently he urged 
the young mother, and helped to lift her upon the ass’s 
faithful back; and the father walked beside. 

The ass looked at Amos as if to say: “But thou, 
too!” 

“Nay!” said Amos. “Go! Thou art all I have. 
I will carry thy burdens. Carry thou these three most 
dear.”’ And he caressed his poor friend and let him 

0. 

Slowly they went—the mother, the babe, the 
father. And Amos stood behind them in the way, and 
his heart smote violently against his thin body. For, 
as they went, a light shone round about them brighter 
than the noonday sun; and yet he scarcely knew what 
that light was. 

Amos turned and went back to the village. Then 
and after he walked alone; and the burden he bore 
alone was heavy, and men cursed him for a poor fool 
who had lost his ass. But there were some who said 
they saw a light around the head of the carrier; and 
others made merry and said that one so simple could 
not be blessed. 

And Amos went all his ways with peace in his 
heart. He did not know that you and I and countless 
others would sing this Christmastide:—Glory be to 
God! He hath put down the mighty from their seats 
and hath exalted them of low degree. 


* * * 


The staff of the St. Louis Provident Association has taken a 
firm stand against “social-worker English” and has drawn up a 
blacklist of taboo terms. Heading it is “‘contact,’’ used as a verb. 
Following along come “‘folks,” “poor people,” “the situation,” 
“adjustment,” “advised,” “‘dependents,” and, finally, “‘hypo- 
thetical names for clients with all the boys called Jimmie and 
all the girls Mary.” —The Survey. 
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Universalism in Parable 
Perley Milton Silloway 


PS) HE parables reported by St. Luke, chapter 15, 
Rs} concerning the lost sheep, the lost coin, and 
the prodigal son, are not only masterpieces 
= of religious literature, but also they elucidate 
the fundamental features of a divine Fatherhood. The 
three parables as a group perfectly compass the 
“breadth, and length, and depth, and height”’ of the 
love which surpasses finite knowledge. These gracious 
words spoken by our Lord unfold the scope and opera- 
tions of an almighty watch-care, and its outcome in 
bringing ultimately all intelligent creatures into perfect 
harmony with the Heavenly Father. Moreover, these 
parables foreshadow the attainment of an unchange- 
able sonship by every individual of all times under the 
shepherding care of him who declared himself to be 
the Way and the Life. 

In a study of these parables it is important to 
notice that while the many creedail views offer the 
theory that the major portion, or even all, of mankind 
are in the so-called “‘lost”’ condition, our Lord’s teach- 
ings warrant the understanding that the great majority 
of mankind fall under the category of ‘“‘just persons, 
who need no repentance.”’ We can readily accept the 
figure our Lord presents when we remember that by 
the annual Day of Atonement ceremonies under the 
Law Covenant, the congregation of Israel as a whole 
was brought into justified relations with the Heavenly 
Father—all were regarded as in harmony or at-one 
with the divine arrangement. The “‘lost’’ were those 
who because of weakness of the flesh failed to discern 
the full measure of divine beneficence prefigured by 
the Law Covenant. 

The message of these parables is voiced in the will 
of the shepherd to “‘go after that which was lost until 
he find it.” Many believers of meager faith imagine 
that infinite love may fail or stop short of complete 
success in the reclaiming of its own; but not thus does 
our Lord represent the Father’s care. The activities 
and purpose of divine love are clearly declared—it will 
seek and find the erring sheep, and bear it home with 
triumphant rejoicing. No matter what the lost sheep 
may represent, be it all or any portion of the rational 
creation, the vital truth enunciated with unmistakable 
clearness is heard in the shepherd’s triumphant words: 
“T have found my sheep which was lost.” 

The distinguishing feature of the universalism 
figured in these parables is found in the fact that no 
contingency was considered in the shepherd’s mind 
which might interfere with his successful recovery of 
the wandering sheep. There was only one possible 
outcome—the finding of the sheep which was lost. 
Are we on unsafe ground when we aver that in the 
Heavenly Father’s care of His own there is no con- 
tingency admissible wherein divine love will be de- 
feated in its quest for the lost sheep? Or wherein the 
wandering sheep—one or many—will be overpowered 
or overwhelmed by disaster before the almighty 
shepherd can complete the recovery of hisown? There 
is certainly no contingency offered in the divine reve- 
lation which might bring about the loss of one sheep 
from the shepherd’s enfolding care. 


In speaking these parables, our Lord suggests the 
astounding fact that all rational beings are under the 
providentia! care of an almighty love, and that each 
one shall receive his due portion of the shepherd’s 
tender ministrations. When the one sheep strayed 
from the flock, the owner missed it, and he set out to 
seek and find it. The shepherd knew that the errant 
one was unable to find its way back to the flock, and 
was physically unfit to preserve its life from the wilder- 
ness environment. We may reasonably conclude that 
in the parable of the sheep our Lord characterized a 
class who, having wandered away from the shepherd’s 
watch-care, lack the ability to find their way back 
alone and unassisted; they must be sought and borne 
homeward upon the shepherd’s mighty shoulders— 
divine love manifested in the Son. 

The outcome of our Lord’s mission to earth is 
beautifully depicted in these parables. Jesus himself 
declared the purpose of his earthly sojourn: ‘““The Son 
of Man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” In the parable of the sheep we read as follows: 
““When he cometh home, he calleth together his friends 
and neighbors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, 
for I have found my sheep which was lost.” This is in 
perfect accord with the hallelujah chorus envisaged by 
St. John in the Apocalypse: “‘And every created thing 
which is in the heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and on the sea, and all things in them I heard 
saying, To Him that sits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb, be the blessing, and the honor, and the glory, 
and the might, for the ages of the ages.” 

The parable of the ten pieces of silver is like that 
of the lost sheep, presenting the picture of a search for 
a valued possession, for which the owner would ‘“‘seek 
diligently till she find it.’”’ Divine love not only seeks 
its own, but it seeks “‘carefully, with anxiety,” till it 
find it. Whatever the symbolism used, there is no 
mistaking the meaning of the Great Teacher, for he 
was speaking to the Pharisees and scribes who mur- 
mured against him for receiving sinners and eating 
with them. In using the figures of these lost possessions, 
our Lord surely suggested to the Jewish leaders that 
the Father’s infinite love was operating to reclaim and 
recover all whom the scribes and Pharisees scorned 
as outside of the pale of redeeming love, but who were 
regarded as pearls of great price in the just and un- 
erring evaluation of the Father in heaven. 

The parables of the lost sheep and the missing 
coin are alike in one important particular—they imply 
that the search for the lost property is directed by the 
aggressive will of the owner. The logical inference is 
that the burden of the care of the sheep and of the 
pieces of silver rests upon the care-taker-—it is the 
business of the shepherd to recover any straying sheep 
and to lead home the entire flock undiminished in 
numbers. It should be remembered that our Lord 
was figuring the Father’s relations to publicans and 
sinners, and his own mission to earth as the Father’s 
Word and representative. 

The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost; the seeking and the saving were in- 
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separable correlatives. At the very beginning, in the 
dawn of the morning of creation, the divine mind fore- 
knew the grand finale in the marvelous operations of 
the resurrection of the dead, wherein that which was 
lost will be found, and thenceforth no sheep or piece 
of silver will be missing to detract from the rejoicing 
in the great divine family. In the view of infinite love, 
the missing sheep is never regarded as irretrievably 
lost, the lost piece is never admitted to be beyond the 
owner’s power to recover it. So it is with each and 
every rational being in the inventory of the divine 
possessions, ‘‘all live unto him.” 

The time element is an important factor in the 
recovery of rational beings into the great divine fold. 
This element is fully accounted for in our Lord’s con- 
cise definition, “‘till he find it.””. Happily, the period 
of the quest for the wandering sheep and the missing 
coin is not measured by days, years, or the length of 
the current age. The time involved in the search is not 
limited to the brief span of years we designate as 
human life, or the present age of mundane history. 

It is an obvious fact that thousands and even 
‘millions of mankind pass their earthly existence with- 
out any adequate conception of the operations of 
divine love as a saving experience, they have never 
had a measurable understanding of the operations of 
the vivifying love which impels the wanderer’s steps 
homeward. It is undeniable that the greater portion 
of humanity die altogether out of harmony with the 
holy spirit of God, indeed, they have only a very crude 
notion of the fact of the divine Fatherhood. Of the 
billions who have shared the fleeting conditions of 
mortality, only a few have been able to assert with 
confidence, ‘“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.’ Indeed, the many of mankind have not walked 
through the valley of the shadow of death without 
fearing evil. When are these multitudes to be reached 
by the Shepherd of the sheep? Surely the recovery 
must come about in another and later age. There is no 
hint in the teachings of our Lord that the quest for the 
straying sheep, publicans and sinners, will be termi- 
nated by the incident of death. The universalism of 
these parables takes no cognizance of the interlude of 
death, disregarding it altogether as a barrier to the 
efficacy of divine grace in a quest which can end only 
in the ultimate recovery of the lost possessions. If 
necessary the quest is continued through the present 
and future ages, ‘“‘till he find it.” 

Inasmuch as the figures in these parables represent 
“sinners,” we naturally inquire about the matter of 
punishment, and we note that the Great Teacher makes 
no reference to any punitive dealings with the lost 
possessions. The wandering sheep doubtless under. 
went a wearisome experience; perhaps it subsisted on 
scanty fare, and felt occasional twinges of fear in its 
solitary adventure. It may have missed the “green 
pastures” and “still waters” of the shepherd’s provi- 
dential care. The prodigal son surely suffered priva- 
tion and want after his substance was spent in riotous 
living, but no measure of punishment of the father’s 
designing was meted out to him as a recompense for 
-wrong-doing. The young man reaped as he had sown, 
which is always the just measure of divine retribution. 

Are we wrong in affirming that punishment per se 
has no place in the methods of divine government? 


“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’’ The Heavenly 
Father’s dealings with every rank and degree of His 
handiwork are invariably corrective, and remedial in 
intent. Moreover, they are current with the offence. 
Whatever may follow in the individual’s experience 
in a later time or age can be only remedial, tending to 
the further development of the son-like qualities of 
character in every case, thus leading all rational 
creatures into will-harmony with the Father, tending 
toward the universal condition whereby the divine 
will shall be done in earth as in heaven. 

In conformity to the time element involved in the 
recovery of the erring rational creation into the great 
divine fold, the corrective and remedial dealings are 
limited to the age in which they function. The terms 
eternal, forever, everlasting, and the like are invariably 
translations of the Greek word aionian, meaning 
“age-lasting.”’ For instance, the goat nations of our 
Lord’s parable go into aionian kolasin, or they suffer 
prunings and restraints during the age they retain the 
goat characteristics, while the sheep nations enjoy 
“life” throughout the age in which they manifest the 
sheep nature. And truly these fates of the nations are 
proved to be divine judgments by the world story of 
the past. 

The universalism of our Lord’s teachings in 
parable is evidently evolutional in its method, pro- 
gressing from age to age, each succeeding era or eon 
leading each individual into a nobler realization of the 
spirit of sonship, until in the course of the ‘‘ages of the 
ages’’ all finite creatures, “both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth,” shall be animated altogether 
by the holy spirit of love. Then shall be brought to 
pass the condition for which we are taught to pray: 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth.” 

The parable of the prodigal son does not picture 
either an offending son or an estranged father. There 
is no hint of dissatisfaction with the division of the 
paternal estate, nor is there a suggestion of misunder- 
standing when the young man gathered all together 
and went abroad. In fact, it may be reasonably in- 
ferred that the young man acted with his father’s 
permission, and possibly with the parental blessing. 

This parable is unique in the presentation of the 
significant teaching that the prodigal voluntarily re- 
turned to his home. It was through the impulse of his 
own will that the adventurous youth decided to make 
his way back to his father’s house. As in the preceding 
parables, the prodigal son represents “‘publicans and 
sinners,’’ and thereby is it not taught that the prodigal 
—all who have wandered from the great fact, of the 
Fatherhood of God—shall eventually return to the 
Father’s house through the impelling force of their 
own volition? We may safely aver that all rational 
creatures will ultimately arrive at the condition of 
harmony with divine love, both because the Father so 
desires it, and because each individual’s own volition 
will direct his steps homeward. ‘The Father’s house is 
the goal toward which the prodigal—the wandering 
ones of all the ages—will be turned. The universal 
heart-yearning of errant humanity is expressed in the 
prodigal’s determination, ‘‘I will arise and go to my 
father.” 

Notice that the prodigal formulated in his mind 
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exile condemned by the parental decree until he sought |} 
and obtained pardon for his ill-managed venture. The |} 
Master’s teachings in these parables are unequivocal, |} 
the terms “‘sinners’”’ and “publicans’” are entirely of || 
human fabrication, and have no place in the divine } 
vocabulary. When we scrutinize closely the category |} 
of so-called sins of mankind, we may be surprised to |} 
learn that most of them are merely men’s estimates ||} 
of actions of their fellowmen, and that the Heavenly || 


a confession of sin and unworthiness, a sort of credo, 
which he hoped might indicate to his father the state 
of his feelings. Also notice that the father completely 
ignored his son’s efforts at self-abasement and self- 
condemnation. Are we warranted in believing that the 
parental mind held the same estimates of sin and 
unworthiness as those rehearsed by the young man in 
planning his return to his father? Is it not a strange 
weakness of humanity to imagine that theological 
formulas and confessions of faith will facilitate return 
to harmony with the Heavenly Father? ‘The first 
simple word uttered by the prodigal in salutation upon 
his return was the one expression of an unchangeable 
relationship—it was the word Father. The paternal 
relationship is one which infinite love can never repu- 
diate or deny. 

Sin in the Jewish age was the violation of the 
Mosaic laws. In a wider sense, the “‘sin of the world” 
might be defined as a lack of harmony with the divine 
will. Inasmuch as the sheep was a timid, dependent 
creature, representative of erring mankind, we cannot 
see in these pictures any degree of wilful unharmony 
with the shepherd—divine love personified. Neither 
can the parable of the lost coin be construed to depict 
a condition of so-called unrighteousness. We suggest 
that neither the lost sheep nor the missing piece of 
silver was intended to represent a state of condemna- 
tion in the Heavenly Father’s view. Likewise, it seems 
reasonable to infer that at no time was the prodigal an 
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Father is in no wise concerned in the matter. 


Are we wrong in defining the universalism in these | 


parables as the conservation of the Creator’s handi- 
work? Yea, it is the continuation and completion of 
the mighty miracle of creation, surely to terminate in 


a condition of sonship wherein every individual shall ||| 


see and know the Father. The import of these teach- 
ings of the Master suggests the persistent and un- 
limited operations of a power outside of and beyond 
the realm of the finite. Our Lord meant to teach with 
authority that no sheep will be lost, no piece of silver 


will be missing, no prodigal will fail to return to the } 
eternal roof-tree, simply because there is a Power || 


of which mankind does not ken, ceaselessly operating 
to draw all ranks and conditions of the rational crea- 
tion into harmony with an all-wise and invariable 
purpose, “that in the dispensation of the fulness of the 
times he might gather together in one all things in. 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth.” 


Nature and Human Nature 
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A Union Service with Mormons 


Johannes 


Gr) ICTURE Mormons as most of us have thought 
§ «| about them, then picture a union Thanks- 
giving service of Mormons, Universalists, 
Methodists, Unitarians and Congregational. 
ists in the new Mormon church at Washington, D. C., 
and ask yourselves how it has come about that, like a 
dissolving film, the one picture has slowly faded and 
a better, brighter picture has taken its place. 

In the first picture there are Joseph Smith digging 
up the golden plates hidden on a hillside near Palmyra, 
New York, translating them with the much ridiculed 
Urim and Thummim alleged to have been buried with 
them, the Prophet Mormon and the Angel Moroni 
always guiding and directing Joseph, and Joseph start- 
ing a new church founded on the Bible and the Book 
of Mormon. All that happened between one hundred 
and four and one hundred and seven years ago. 

Then into the picture comes the burly figure of 
Brigham Young, mighty executive, Governor of Utah, 
reputed to have left a million dollars, nineteen wives 
and fifty-seven children. Bits in the newspapers, old 
prints ou the walls, jocular remarks of elders, frag- 
ments of memory, bring back the story of outraged 
neighbors, Mormons fleeing west, covered wagon 
trains, Utah and Salt Lake City, trouble with the 
United States authorities, the fight over the admission 
of Utah to the Union, the abolition of polygamy, and 
Mormons at last getting off the front page. In millions 
of minds by this picture there has been set, deep and 


strong, a prejudice against the Mormons. Religious 


controversy out in the West, echoes of which have | 


floated East, have kept the prejudice alive. But slowly, 
imperceptibly, things have happened to weaken it. 
Smoot came to the Senate, was looked at askance 
in the beginning, but eventually was respected and 
trusted by everybody and was regarded as a leader 
of his party and as one of the ablest men in Washing- 
ton. Then, two by two, Mormon missionaries began 
to appear, and when people took time to look at them, 
instead of driving them out with curses and blows, 


they saw a consecrated, pure-minded type of Christian, | 


ready to lay down life itself if need be, for their faith. 

When people traveled over the continent they 
stopped at Salt Lake City to see the tabernacle and 
temple. With the coming of radio the Mormons sent 
majestic music far and wide, and cultured individuals 
with no interest in Mormonism began to sense a bond 
with people who possessed a culture out of which such 
music could come. 

Now at one of the important street intersections 
in the National Capital there stands the Washington 
chapel of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, or the new Mormon church, as people call it. 
Sixteenth Street, or the Avenue of the Presidents, is 
crossed at this point by Columbia Road, one of the 
main east and west streets of Washington. Mount 
Pleasant Street, carrying the name once borne by the 
whole neighborhood, and Harvard Street also here 
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discharge their traffic. There seldom is an hour, by 
night or day, when people are not passing. Usually 
the rush of traffic is incessant. 

To this busy place, three denominations of Chris- 
tians have come to set their national churches. First 
came the Baptists and built them a tower, the main 
church to come later. Next came All Souls Unitarian 
Church, and put up a lovely Colonial structure and as 
complete a plant for parish activities as one could 
want. Directly facing All Souls was constructed the 
new Mormon chapel. For three years, 1930-1933, it 
was going up, and many were the surmises about it. 

To this interesting place neighboring Christians 
began to wend their way Thanksgiving Day, 1934. 
The rain was heavy, but this did not stop them. 
Though prejudice had weakened, a sense of mystery 
remained. 

When the Universalist National Memorial Church 
was worshiping in a theater in this same up-town 
neighborhood, it joined a group of churches which hold 
a union Thanksgiving service. The fellowship was so 
pleasant that our people kept it up after the congre- 
gation had moved down the hill to the new church. 
This year when arrangements for the Thanksgiving 
service were being made, the ministers took up the 
question of inviting the Mormons to join the group. 
In spite of old religious prejudices there was no trouble 
about doing it, for it seeemed the right and the neigh- 
borly thing. The committee, however, was not sure 
how the Mormons would take it. To their surprise the 
Mormons not only accepted but asked the other 
churches to come to their new church for the service. 

“*T shall be there first man,’”’ I said to the Madame. 
“That is too good a story to lose. Besides, I’ve never 
seen the place.” 

So with dripping umbrellas and raincoats we 
entered. Friendly folks met us. We were shown to 
one of the cloak alcoves. Pierce of All Souls, preacher 
for the day, passing through the spacious lobby, pre- 
sented me to Edward Partridge Kimball, organist, who 
was acting as a combination head usher and host. In 
the friendliest way imaginable this man answered my 
questions, secured for me an architect’s description of 
the church, and showed us the way in. 

We found ourselves in a room with a seating ca- 
pacity of 360, located directly under the tower. This 
room is only thirty by sixty feet, but has two side 
wings, each thirty by ten. “The coffered ceiling, 
thirty-two feet above the chapel floor, frames a grilled 
opening to the Austin organ, which is installed in the 
tower.’ There are nine beautiful art glass windows 
on the north, east and south sides of the chapel. In 
the rear there is a fireproof sliding partition. On 
Thanksgiving Day it was pushed back to throw the 
chapel and the large recreation hall together. 

A lower floor contains the most modern class- 
rooms, relief society rooms, scout room, kitchens, 
banquet hall, gymnasium and shower baths. The 
building is fireproof, and electrified throughout. It is 
heated and cooled by electricity, and has both electric 
ranges and electric refrigerators. 

So we discovered that, though the Mormons on 
the surface are old-fashioned literalists, in fact they 
demand that their physical plant shall be of the latest 
scientific design. The Angel Moroni stands poised on 
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the tower, 165 feet above the street, but the air we 
breathed was “‘conditioned.’’ The architect himself 
calls his work “‘a modern adaptation of the American 
Colonial.”’ 

Many things at the service reminded us of Utah, 
the great tabernacle at Salt Lake City, the mountains 
homes of the Mormons, and their history. 

“The problem of imbibing the spirit of the Salt 
Lake temple has been accomplished by using the 
arched and oval windows, the coins, and the spire and 
ball which support the Angel Moroni. The Book and 
Scroll design has been used in the ornaments of the 
tower.” 

The building is constructed of Utah birdseye 
marble, which changes its color with every change of 
light and weather. No other building in the world has 
been made of it. Perhaps the reason is that it has to be 
quarried at the top of a mountain nine thousand feet 
high, and has to be hauled by horses over mountain 
roads to the base of a canyon three thousand feet 
below. It took four horses to haul an empty wagon up. 
It took a team hitched in front and another hitched 
behind to hold it back coming down. Sixteen thousand 
four hundred and four blocks were handled in this 
way. 
But better than the architecture or the marble to 
reveal the heart of Mormonism are the hymn books. 
I looked them over as we waited. Here are some of the 
titles: ‘“‘Repent Ye Gentiles All,” ‘Dark Is the 
Human Mind When Bound,” “How Dark and Gloomy 
Was the Night,” “Lift Up Your Heads Ye Scattered 
Saints,” ‘‘Afflicted Saints to Christ Draw Near,”’ 
“High on the Mountain Top,” ‘““There Is a Place in 
Utah That I Remember Well,” “‘If You Could Hie 
to Kolob.”’ And one of the lines is, ““The seer Joseph, 
the seer, his equal now cannot be found.”’ With these 
hymns were many that we all sing, and for the serv- 
ice we had “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’’ and 
““America.”’ 

The congregation sat directly facing raised choir 
benches running across the end of the church. Back 
among the benches was the console of the organ. 
In front of them was the same type of bench for the 
speakers, and in front of that a simple desk, a little 
above the level of the congregation. 

One quickly sensed the fact that here was a lay- 
man’s movernent. Among the Mormons there is 
nothing clerical or ecclesiastical. This fact showed in 
the ushering. In the most matter of fact way, the 
ushers took late comers up to the choir seats as the 
others were filled. Then the minister’s bench was 
filled. It did my soul good to see some of the folks who 
act so afraid of a pew toward the front marched help- 
lessly, and rolling eyes of agony, to what we call the 
chancel. 

A layman presided and laymen helped in the 
service. Dr. Edgar B. Brossard, presiding elder of the 
church, an eminent scholar and member of the 
Tariff Board, was down on the order of service 
charge. But Dr. M.C. Merrill, first counggd 
church, Chief of the Bureau of P 
Department of Agriculture, appg 
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Department of Justice killed in the fight with “Baby 
Face” Nelson and the other desperadoes. 

Cowley, a son-in-law of Dr. Brossard, was a 
member of the Mormon Church and a Sunday school 
teacher of the Washington chapel. To his quiet, brave 
character, the presiding officer made brief and simple 
but eloquent reference. “Brothers and sisters,” he 
began, ‘friends and neighbors, members of the Chris- 
tian family in this community, we of this church feel 
honored by your presence.” Everybody was with him 
from that moment. All the feeling of strangeness 
evaporated. We were one people. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins most effectively caught 
the note of the hour. He had not known of Cowley’s 
church connection or of Brossard’s sad and hurried 
trip, but he took the tragedy to the Father of all and 
prayed that in our anger and grief we might not give 
way to resentment and cruelty, but search our hearts 
for the seeds of wrong and sense our own responsi- 
bility for the tragedies of neglected youth. 

It was a different Ulysses Pierce who stood up to 
preach—more stern, more searching, but no less origi- 
nal, finished, compelling. Only an occasional man these 
days would know enough to find a text in Habakkuk, 
but how it fitted! ‘‘And although the fig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor 
of the olive shall fail and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls: yet I will rejoice in the Lord.” 

It was a sermon of thanlsgiving to God for 
courage to face the realities of life with good temper 
and good heart. The text was held up as a rebuke to 
our superficial and hypocritical thanksgiving in pros- 
perity, as an antidote to the poison of smug com- 
placency that sees only progress in the new creations 
of man. It was a scathing rebuke of meekness that is 
mere weakness and of an overdone compassion for 
wrongdoers. And finally the text was held up as an 
inspiration. “Thank God for life as a whole,” said the 


preacher, ‘‘or not at all. Thank God for temptation | 
as well as for the easy times. Why be thankful only 


for the sequestered hours when no bugle calls us to | 
There was no dodging tragedy, sorrow or || 


conflict ?” | 
everyday pettiness and meanness in that sermon. It | 
was in the vein of Henley, whom he quoted: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


That doctrine fitted a Mormon tabernacle. “My 
head is bloody but unbowed.’” However we may 
question the hand of God in Joseph Smith seated 
behind curtains and dictating the Book of Mormon, 
and however far we may have traveled from literalism 
in the Mormon or Catholic or Protestant fundamental- 
ist, we may well glory in the courage of the Mormons 
under persecution, in the soul force that enabled them 
to transform a desert into a garden, in the missionary 
zeal that sends them forth to serve truth as they see it, 
and in the contribution that their people are making 
today to our common American life. 

A layman, Samuel Carpenter, second counsellor, 
gave the benediction in place of the Methodist 
minister, who was ill. Then while Kimball played a 
second great selection we went out to our Thanksgiving 
dinners and reunions. 

A few days later I sat next to Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou of Washington at a luncheon in Boston. Among 
other things he said of the Mormons: ‘‘Their speakers 
are changed every Sunday. All are laymen. They have 
three speakers for their services—never depending on 
Just one man. Graduates of their university have to 
give two years’ service to the church. In our public 
schools we have many Mormon teachers. They are a 
fine lot. You can’t laugh at the Mormons. Just look 
at the caliber of the men whom they have furnished 
to the government.”’ 


When Christmas Was a Sin 


Robert M. Hyatt 


WPASG|IN CE upon a time the celebration of Christmas 
G 4 ¥| wasasin! The law was so strict that women 
N K were arrested for baking plum-puddings; men 
Mond) were fined and imprisoned for lighting yule 
logs and displaying holly; and a whole force of govern- 
ment spies sleuthed about for clergymen who dared 
to preach Christmas sermons! 

Little has been said about this incident in histories 
of that period of less than three hundred years ago. 
Probably because the facts were lost in the vast 
number of other rulings of that moral Parliament. 
These facts are to be found only in the few existing 
news-books printed during the winter of 1647 in old 
. nd. 
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data are taken from the three fragile old 
m owned by the Huntington Library of 
mf They are called the “Grand Mer- 
he fall of 1647 and published se- 
v Royalists despite frequent 


from unemployment, heavy taxes, crop failure. Seven 
years before, the genial Charles I had fled from a 
Parliament that objected to the size of his expense 
account. he Roundhead army was determined that 
he should regain his throne only as a figurehead, if at 
all. In his efforts to do so as an autocrat, he and his 
Royalist followers had waged a long fight. 

Meanwhile, a stern Puritan Parliament sat de- 
terminedly at Westminster, dictating Puritan laws to 
an almost helpless people. The rabid members of this 
Parliament had done much in the seven years of their 
assemblage in the way of suppressing worldly pleas- 
ures. They had closed the doors of all theaters, for- 
bidden puppet shows, animal fights, and Sunday 
boating on the Thames. They had gone so far as to 
remove the organs from every church, decrying them 
as distractions to the long, long sermons of their 
members. And now they ‘“‘champed at the bit” for new 
evils to abolish. 

Then at one of their meetings a member spoke up: 
“What about this Popish festival called Christmas?” 
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Militant Protestant eyes lighted up at once. 
Shaggy heads got together, wagging profoundly. 
Indeed, the whole festival reeked of the church rituals 
they thought they had driven from the country 
with the dethronement of Charles and his Catholic 
Queen. 

It was sacrilege! They would forthwith put a ban 
on it! 

In solemn dignity, this serious-minded Parliament 
debated the matter of Christmas and voted it “‘an evil 
of heretics.”” With Puritan thoroughness, they abol- 
ished every Christmas ceremony. Churches were 
closed on that day, bay leaves and holly were taboo, 
and all merry-making and feasting, either in public 
or private, were forbidden under dire threat of the law. 
Severe penalties were imposed for any observance of 
this ‘‘pagan, Romish custom.” 

Therefore, Parliament chose Christmas Day to 
set an example, and from dawn to dark its usual session 
was held to consider questions of government. To 
prove that they meant business, they set a certain 
spy, one John Warner, and a pack of bloodhounds, 
nicknamed in the press the ‘‘Plundering Committee,” 
to hunt down those who spent the day more frivolously 
than the members. 

Full proof of the arrests made, by this efficient 
spy, of folk celebrating the birth of Christ are to be 
found in these old writings of the “Grand Mercuries.”’ 
Part of this worthy’s duties was to keep a sharp eye 
out for clergymen who used “superstitious wedding 
rings’ for the marriage service, or read the burial 
service from the Book of Common Prayer. 

And thus it came about that there was little 
merriment in Merrie England on Christmas Day of 
1647. Throughout all this land, where the Yule-tide 
had for centuries been ushered in with blazing hearth- 
fires and bowls of steaming ale, the houses were dark 
and silent. Even the streets, by Parliament edict, were 
bare of holly berries and green boughs that had always 
proclaimed the festive season. 

To be sure, a few bold souls dared to break the 
law against puddings and other tasty things. But 
those who did feasted hurriedly and fearfully, with one 
eye on their plates and another on the door, where at 
any time a Parliament spy might come. Imprisonment 
was the price demanded for these stolen pleasures, if 
caught. 

A few courageous ministers, too, dared to mount 
their pulpits on that day,and forthwith became martyrs 
to the cause of Christmas worship. Occasionally sullen 
and unhappy workingmen vented their anger in small 
riots. But quick justice, or injustice, was meted out 
in most cases to the disobedient. 

The Royalist press was loud in its discontent. The 
Roundhead journalists approved the law and offered 
little comment. A system of strict censorship prevailed 
purposely to destroy Royalist journalism. Yet they 
failed in squelching protest. 

By imposing heavy fines.on printers and writers, 
and by offering rewards for their arrests, Parliament 
cut short the lives of many Royalist pamphlets. The 
three leading ones, however, “‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,” 
“Mercurius Melancholicus,” and “‘Mercurius Elencti- 
cus,”’ by dint of much adroitness, managed to survive 
two troublous years. Often a substitute writer served 
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on these sheets while the regular writer did his turn 
in Newgate Prison. 


“The gracious Parliament commanded that there 


should be no Preaching on Christmas Day,” comments 
the writer of “Mercurius Melancholicus,” for whose 


capture Parliament had a standing offer of twenty 
pounds. “Who ever thought it had been a Sinn to 
serve God before? . . . . I pray you,” he sardonically 
concludes, “Jet us have an ORDINANCE the next 
weeke against these superstitious Sabbaths.” 

“Ts he that eats a Christmas Pye a Malignant?” 
demands another. 

“Mercurius Pragmaticus”’ remarks bitterly that 
there would be on Christmas Day ‘‘as many pence as 
you please to them (the Houses) but not one pater- 
noster to our Savior.” 

The reason, another explains, is that the Houses 
“think they shall have no need for him, since they 
have so many saviors in the Army.”’ This comment is 
made in “‘Mercurius Elencticus,”’ by one Sir George 
Wharton, whose career of arrests and daredevil escapes 
makes an entertaining tale in itself. 

A parting shot is fired by Pragmaticus, who charges 
the Puritan Parliament thus: 

“.. . They had stomach enough, having acted 
Pilate already, by crucifying Christ in his members, to 
play likewise the part of Herod, and destroy him in his 
Cradle: therefore they would allow him as little honor 
as might be, upon the day of his Nativity, and con- 
trived which way to dishonor him publiquely.”’ 

Strange to say, in all these comments, Royalist 
scribes appear more concerned over the loss of religious 
worship than over the merry-making that had been 
denied them. It hardly fits the picture of England’s 
gay cavaliers. Yet many of these pages give the para- 
dox of devout Puritans closing the churches, and the 
supposedly irreligious cavaliers mourning the act. 

There are other pages, however, where the 
cavalier love of fun and a good story comes to the fore. 
Bitterly as they resent the edict, none of these early 
“newspapermen”’ fails to get a certain grim enjoyment 
out of the situation. With much glee they recount 
the discomfiture of the Lord Mayor of London as he 
attempted to tear down the “‘Ivie, Rosemary and 
Baies and such other superstitutious ware’ with which 
the Company of Porters had decorated the conduit 
at Cornhill. 

Let the genial “Prag” finish the story: ‘“‘And now 
in the name of God Amen, the holly and ivy was fixed 
so high that command was given for Ladders, which 
were brought, but it was ill venturing up, when so 
many Waggs were thronging beneath; So that when 
they saw all things in Order, his Lordship ready 
mounted, and no execution performed the Boyes . . . 
entertained his great clemency with so notablea shout, 
that his Nag began aretreat . . . . which the Roguing 
Boyes (sic.) admiring and hooting, made him leave 
these stately tricks, and for the honour of Christmas 
shew more gambols than Banks his Horse even did 
(at Bartholomew Fair) and with farre more activity.” 

This experience, we assume, was a fine lesson to 
his Lordship. We read further that his ardor for 
tearing down public greens abruptly cooled, and he 
spent the rest of Christmas season ‘‘making privie 
search for superstitious Pies and Plum-broath, begin- 
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ning with his own Cook, whom he found guilty of some 
Babylonish Baked-meats.” 

Many other tales of Christmas casualties follow 
in these strange old ‘‘newspapers,”’ always written with 
delight if the victim be a Parliament man, and with 
indignation if a Royalist. Strangely enough, all ac- 
counts are of the year 1647. No mention is made of 
Christmas the following year. No doubt it was still 
in force, but the edict was ignored in concern over the 
King’s approaching trial. Apparently the only written 
record of the attempt to abolish this festival is to be 
found in the “‘newspapers” of those anonymous Royal- 
ists, writing secretly in the winter of 1647. 

The following is from ‘‘Mercurius Pragmaticus,”’ 
issue of Tuesday, December 21, to Tuesday, De- 
cember 28, 1647: 


Live, drinke, and laugh our worthies may 
And kindly take their fills: 

The Subjects must their Reckonings pay, 
The King must passe their bills. 


No Princes now but they, the Crowne 
Is vanished with our Quiet, 

Nor will they let us use our owne 
Devotions and Diet. 


All Plums the Prophets-Sonnes defie, 
And Spice-broths are too hot; 
Treason’s in a December-Pie, 
And Death within the Pot. 


Christmas farewell, thy Day I feare 
And merry-daies are done: 

So they may keep Feasts all the yeare, 
Our Savior shall have none. 


Christianity “ta Way of Life” 


Christopher R. Eliot 


more needed today, than that of Christianity 
as a way of life? 

Often it has been thought of differently; 
for example, as a system of beliefs, or a scheme of 
salvation, or in terms of one or another sect or de- 
nomination. One became a Christian, according to 
this view, by believing the articles of a creed which 
bishops or councils had proclaimed as necessary for 
Christian fellowship. Such creed might have had five 
or fifty articles, but its acceptance would constitute 
one a Christian. 

Or perhaps the emphasis has been upon a certain 
order of worship or church discipline. The test would 
be baptism, or church membership, or the confessional, 
or prayers regularly repeated; all of which may have 
their place in the development of spiritual life and yet 
not constitute in themselves Christianity. Or perhaps 
the world in general would grant you the right to count 
yourself a Christian because of inheritance, that is, 
because you were born of Christian parents or into 
a Christian community. 

Now whatever value there may be in these 
definitions of Christian fellowship, we of a liberal faith 
like to think of Christianity as a way of life, not of 
course any way, but a special way, marked out in its 
essential spirit and obligations by him for whom the 
Christian Church, and Christmas itself, is named, and 
to whom we look as master or leader. 

In every sphere of social life today thoughtful 
men are greatly disturbed and deeply perplexed. This 
is true in the industrial world with its many problems; 
in our national and international politics; in the 
problems of social readjustment; in the field of theol- 
ogy, ethics or religion. The best of men differ; doubts 
and fears abound; selfishness is rampant; patriotism 
is all-too-seldom internationally minded, and the 
problems are seemingly too great, too involved, for 
finite minds to solve. The entire world is so inter- 
related, peoples are so interdependent and yet nations 
are so selfishly minded and so forgetful, that if one 
suffers all suffer and not one can prosper for long alone. 
It would be easy to surrender oneself to pessimism 
or despair. 


What, then, shall we say to cheer or encourage 
ourselves? Something like this, perhaps: that there 
were never so many men and women thinking and 
thinking hard over the problems of mankind and 
seeking their solution as today; that there never were 
so many well-educated men and women in the world 
as today; and never a time when social and economi- 
cal experiments were being tried so courageously, and 
often intelligently, by individuals in the business 
world, and by governments, on a gigantic scale, for 
the benefit of the people, looking to a better social 
order. Yes, there was never more generosity and 
liberality in the sharing of blessings or in the expression 
of sympathy by kindly deeds, or in providing schools, 
colleges, libraries, hospitals and especially oppor- 
tunities for health and happiness and the proper 
development of children, physically and spiritually. 
And let usadd that there never was so much intelligent 
discussion of religion and religious institutions as 
today, never so many good books, and never such 
understanding and good feeling among the churches, 
such frank self-criticism within them, and never 
a better outlook for cooperative worship and work. 

Now this is not saying that the kingdom of 
Heaven is very near. God forbid such self-delusion. 
But it does mean that mankind is on the move, looking 
up and moving on and asking, nay, demanding, a new 
“way of life.’’ Even business is waking up to the need, 
and its leaders are questioning the old routine and 
opening their minds to new possibilities in social 
justice and friendly cooperation. The Christian 
Church itself is seeking a new way of living and work- 
ing together, which shall be a simpler way and more 
easily understood; and it shall be called ‘the way of 
holiness; and the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
nor err therein.”’ 

Moreover, schools and universities everywhere 
are astir about that way. What shall it be? A hundred 
ways are being tried. Each has its advantages. All are 
contributing ideas and ideals. Leaders are testing 
them, not by the old outworn creeds of pedagogy, or 


‘by those of the conventional schoolmaster, but by 


principles of self-development and ideals of character 
and good citizenship. The question is, what kind of 


a 
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men and women does the world need for its higher life 
of righteousness, good will and peace? 

Nations, too, are astir, some with high hopes, 
others with alarm, but almost all with a growing con- 
sciousness of the need that some better way of life 
must be found for a distracted world such as ouns 
today. It is like a great puzzle of a thousand pieces. 
How shall the picture, which we are just beginning to 
see in all its wonder and beauty, be put together? 
There is hope because so many are asking for the way, 
this way of life, this way of social salvation. 

And who will deny that were there enough of the 
spirit of Jesus in the hearts of men, every problem 
of our individual lives, and of every group, from the 
family to the nation, from the nation to humanity, 
would be infinitely nearer solution? Let us think of 
Christianity, then, as a way of life, a high and holy 
way. 


Of course good will is not enough, we need good 


sense. The Heavenly Vision is not enough. We must 
learn to organize and build the New Jerusalem. 
Prayers alone will not bring in the kingdom of God, 
men must learn to be fellow workers and workers with 
God Himself. 

Thus we return again and again to our thought of 
Christianity as a way—a way of living—a way of 
discipleship and fellowship and love. In the Book of 
Acts we are told that after St. Paul’s preaching of 
Christianity at Ephesus there arose ‘‘no small stir 
about that way.” Is it not time that there should arise 
among us no small stir about that way? For it will be 
a way of sincerity, courage, patience, a child-like trust, 
a manly faith, an unconquerable hope, and an unfail- 
ing love. Do the holiest of our day and generation 
know any higher way than that—the light, life way 
of Heaven? 


Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her this quenchless faith, 

In Thy ensemble, whatever else withheld withhold not 
from us 

Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in Time and Space, 

Health, peace, salvation universal. 


Is it a dream? 
Nay but the lack of it the dream, 
And failing it life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream. 
Whitman. 


* * * 


DREAMING BEFORE THE FIREPLACE IN AN OLD 
NEW ENGLAND FARMHOUSE 


Herbert E. Benton 
On how many a “night before Christmas’ have little children 


“hung their stockings by” this “chimney with care” “in hopes 
that St. Nicholas soon would be there!” 

Perhaps in those old days childish anticipations may often 
have been sadly crushed, for it was a rocky New England farm; 
that could never have been highly productive, and money to 
purchase gifts never did grow abundantly on sweet fern and 
bushes. 

But loving parents have always been able to circumvent 
adverse fate, and seldom do they fail to find a way to help the 
good old saint, and in those stockings there were doubtless rosy 
cheeked apples and pop-corn balls, and warm mittens fashioned 
from home grown wool, and home-made toys and dolls. 

How the flames crackled and roared up the capacious chimney 
on those snapping cold Christmas mornings of the long ago, while 


delicacies than which we moderns can produce none more 
delectable were baked in that old brick oven—bread and cakes 
and pies, apple and pumpkin and mince, while before the fire the 
turkey sizzled and sputtered and apples roasted, and in the coals 
potatoes were baked. We can almost feel the impatient hunger 
whetted by those appetizing odors, and join in the laughter and 
the festivity as they gathered about the table, bowed their heads 
while thanks to God for His bounties were voiced, and then with 
hearty appetites partook of the wholesome food which came not 
from delicatessen or chain or even the most expensive grocery 
store, but was all grown and raised on the home farm. 

From our sophisticated twentieth century point of view, 
spoiled as we are by the comforts and luxuries of our civilization, 
relieved of the hard necessities of that day, with many mechanical 
servants to make life easy—only a handle to turn and a switch 
to throw and we have all the heat and light we need—we may 
exclaim: Yes, all very pretty in fancy but how primitive, how 
comfortless! Who would desire such a life now! 

True. They had no fire to warm them but that from the 
blazing logs which often were futile when Jack Frost with his 
cohorts of twenty to thirty degrees below zero knocked loudly 
and would not be denied. No gas or electric ranges, not even a 
stove in those early days; no light but the feeble ray of candles; 
no vacuum sweepers, no telephone or automobiles to bring the 
world to their doors, and no radio to assail their ears with jazz 
while they ate. 

And yet who shall doubt that hearts were warm and cheery 
and joy abounded, and often it was a “merry Christmas,” and 
while food and clothing came only as the fruit of their own hard 
labor, at least they had plenty of both, and peace of mind beyond 
that which many, alas, will experience in this year of what we 
consider a far more advanced civilization! 

So let us for a moment give free rein to fancy and repeople 
this old room with the boys and girls, the men and women, who 
gathered here some Christmas morning more than a century and 
a half ago. 

To us their garments will seem queer and old-fashioned, and 
their beliefs and customs out of date. And yet in their hearts were 
the sterling qualities that never can be out-moded, in their eyes 
the light of that spirit of courage and faith and high adventure 
to which we owe the inheritance of all that we have and are. 

Sad indeed our world., profitless our endeavors and gloomy 
the future, if we discard that spirit as old-fashioned! 

No, let us still honor them and millions like them who settled 
this country and established the nation and have bestowed upon 
us a priceless gift, and today in fancy let us join hands with them 
and sing the ageless carols, and then say with Tiny Tim, “‘God 
bless us every one.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE CHURCHES 
AND WORLD PEACE 


Carl H. Olson 


“War is sin’ was the premise upon which the National 
Conference on the Churches and World Peace conducted its 
program and presented its resolutions at sessions which followed 
the biennial meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America at the Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, 
Ohio, December 6 and 7. The Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, 
Bishop of Albany, acted as chairman. Representatives of more 
than thirty denominations, including delegates from the American 
Unitarian Association and the Universalist General Convention, 
participated. 

Following a prayer by Dr. William Adams Brown, Kirby 
Page gave the opening address, which presented the challenge 
to regard war as sin, a challenge which was almost consistently 
accepted by the conference. Dr. Page cited a compilation of 
official utterances by church bodies, gathered by Walter Van Kirk, 
under the title, ‘Religion Renounces War,” as evidence that the 
churches ‘“‘mean business in their opposition to war.’ He said: 
‘‘War means everything which Jesus did not mean and nothing 
that Jesus did mean. It is apparent that the time has come when 
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we take for granted the fact that war is sin.’’ Hight implications 
of this assumption were presented. 

Religious education must present war as sin to all groups 
in the church. There can be no halfway stand. The church could 
uphold the man who asserts a decision to indulge in highway 
robbery, drunkenness or sexual crimes as readily as it could 
recognize the freedom of an individual to support war, Dr. Page 
asserted, saying, ‘If war is sin, church people must not sin!’’ 

Standing firmly upon the accepted premise, it was demanded 
that churches deny ordination to candidates favoring the war 
system; that they withdraw official chaplains from the service; 
that young men be taught that they must not take military 
training; that they have no part in preparing for war; that they 
commit themselves to a friendly foreign policy, including remedial 
steps in the cases of mistakes already made and the abandonment 
of armed intervention; that they be committed to international 
government; that they explore the causes of war, notably national- 
ism and capitalism, with the view to correcting their evils. Con- 
cluding his address, the speaker said, ‘“‘We must run the risks and 
accept the consequences of following the Prince of Peace.” 

The conference then divided into three groups of about one 
hundred each to discuss specific phases of the peace problem. Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, minister of the Church of the Savior (Unitarian) 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., led the group which considered “The Christian 
Basis of World Peace.’”’ Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, secretary of the 
American Branch of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, presided over the consideration of 
“Peace Policies.”’ Dr. Lucius Bugbee, editor of Methodist Episco- 
pal Sunday School Publications, conducted a discussion on “‘Peace 
Education.” These groups were to present findings for action at 
the final session. ; 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury, gave the evening address, on ‘‘Christianity and Nationalism.” 
He pointed out that Christianity was historically a break with 
nationalism, and that the early church did not have the sanction 
of the state. With recognition by government there came a lost 
sense of tension, an acceptance of state functions and a loss of 
spiritual power. The reforms of Luther produced a State Church 
and those of Calvin a Christian State. In America, with Roger 
Williams driving the first wedge against the use of civil govern- 
ment to enforce theological doctrine, there came a new era of. 
“a free church in a free state.” This practical adjustment served 

_for a time, but the increased concern of religion with the whole 
of society now makes it outmoded. Religion, reconceiving its 
functions, finds the world to be the true subject of redemption. 

Dr. Morrison dwelt at length upon the situation in Germany, 
indicating the situation there as a conflict between two types of 
totalitarianism, the contention that the individual exists for the 
state struggling against the imperfectly appreciated contention 
that the individual should exist for Christianity. He prophesied 
that the complete realization of the issue may never arrive in 
Germany, and that America will be the ground upon which the 
struggle will reach its height. ‘Education, art, science and the 
press have lain down supinely in Germany. Only religion refuses 
to acquiesce, ten thousand of Germany’s seventeen thousand 
Protestant pastors denying sanction to Germany’s nationalism.” 
Christianity, the speaker said, represents a totalitarianism which 
permits no rival sovereign. Nationalism must be engaged upon 
the entire front, with Christianity having as its goal the ‘‘trans- 
formation of all kingdoms, including leisure, art, science and 
industry, into the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ.” 

The final session of the conference saw some debate upon the 
selection of findings. It was agreed that weapons of aggression 
should be abolished. Senator Nye’s proposal, in a speech before 
the Federal Council meeting, that in time of war incomes above 
ten thousand dollars be taxed 98 percent, met some opposition. 
It was branded as likely to make the conference the “laughing 
stock of the country.” This was met by the statement that it 
was a proposal by a United States Senator. Kirby Page figured 

upon the back of an envelope and arose to say that, even under 
such taxation, it would have been possible for some to have had 
an income of $200,000 a year during the last war. The observa- 


tion was added by another that to conscript wealth would be no 
less logical than to conscript property and men, both of which 
were established policies of government. The motion to adopt 
the finding was carried, with no dissenting voice, but with some 
shaking of heads. 

A round table of religious leaders, representing at least twelve 
religious groups and twelve major nations of the world, was en- 
dorsed as a way toward peace, and referred to the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches for action. 
It was pointed out that this organization had the necessary 
contacts to make this practical. Several findings regarding the 
need for adequate educational material and endorsements of 
peace measures already in operation in church and government 
were approved without debate or question. 

Hesitation to endorse the contention that war is sin, although 
not taking form in these specific words, was evident when the 
findings committee for the Peace Policies group reported a reso- 
lution to the effect that churches should not commission chap- 
lains. In true parliamentary style a motion to refer to the Federal 
Council Department of Education and Research was made. The 
negative vote was louder and, no appeal being made for a count, 
the motion to refer was declared lost. As the group was recovering 
from this news, Bishop Cannon, who had just entered the hall, 
secured the floor, and expressed regret that he had not been 
present prior to this parliamentary set-back. He stated that it 
was inconceivable that the government would permit an uncon- 
trolled ministry to its service men. This statement might have 
furnished interesting material for a discussion to the point, but 
it was obvious that the majority was in a charitable mood. 
Bishop Oldham relinquished the chair to Dr. Atkinson, and 
maintained that chaplains are not hooked up with the war 
system. Kirby Page arose to reiterate, ““Warissin....’ No 
one replied. Dr. Lathrop moved that it be the vote of the con- 
ference that the group be recorded as in harmony with the intent 
of the finding, and that the Federal Council’s executive committee 
be petitioned to find practical ways and means for a solution 
which would assure a ministry to the military forces of the 
country. This motion was carried. Bishop More then arose to 
comment upon the refusal of the majority to consider a peaceful 
spirit in the deliberations by efforts to reconcile the large minority. 
Other findings were adopted with no debate and with no dissenting 
votes. 

Dr. Van Kirk urged that local churches consider peace as 
seriously as they do missions. He maintained that locally the 
churches are not playing honestly with the peace education 
movement. This he claimed to be more important than the 
chaplaincies, although not so debatable. It was unanimously 
voted that his words preface the report of the conference to be 
issued by the Federal Council office. 

Miss Helen Topping, for eight years secretary to Kagawa, 
and now in this country for a few months, was invited to the 
platform, was introduced to the assembly, and told of her work 
in the promotion of peace education. She claimed that only 
five per cent of the Japanese are really militaristic, but that, since 
this group possesses the wealth of the country, the peaceful 
majority is unknown. 

Bishop Oldham closed the conference with an address upon 
“Christ and World Peace.’”’ He referred to the textual contentions 
that support one view or another, as to Jesus’ attitude, but he 
said that no one could doubt the position of Jesus in regard to 
peace. His weapons were love and forgiveness, and these should 
be ours. Martyrdom as the means of ending gladiatorial combats, 
dueling, slavery and other evils led him to the conclusion that 
peacemakers will ever be cursed, but that their efforts will 
eventually be crowned with success. The necessity for immediate 
action was stressed, and three policies were recommended. First, 
we must educate our own church people as well as others, leading 
them to strip war of its glory and to hate it sincerely. Second, 
we must love peace, and bend our efforts to make it attractive 
and interesting as well as essential. Third, we must take ad- 
vantage of the current revelation regarding the munitions racket 
and of the values to be found within the Paris Peace Pact. ‘If 
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we can discredit and destroy the war-monger we shall give war 
a staggering if not a death blow. Not all Christians can become 
conscientious objectors, but all can refuse to break our word of 
honor as contained in the peace pact.’”’ Bishop Oldham concluded 
with an effective reading of Alfred Noyes’ poem, “Our Quiet 
Dead.” 

Those present from Unitarian and Universalist churches 
were Dr. H. Lee Jones of the Dayton Unitarian church, Dr. 
Robert Dexter of the A. U. A., Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
the Rev. E. J. Unruh of the Indianapolis Universalist church, 
executive secretary of the Indiana Council on International 
Relations, and the Rev. Carl H. Olson of the Cincinnati Uni- 


versalist church. 
* * * 


CHURCHES UNITE IN FACING VITAL ISSUES 
Samuel McCrea Cavert 


The biennial meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, 
held in Dayton, Ohio, December 4-7, was described by many of 
its members as marking the highest level, both of spiritual insight 
and of effective unity, ever attained by the Council. 

The point of most popular interest was the address by 
Hon. Gerald P. Nye, chairman of the Senate Committee Investi- 
gating the Munitions Industry, who spoke to an audience of 
2,500. He paid an enthusiastic tribute to the part which the 
churches, through the Federal Council, have had in furthering 
world peace and in supporting the munitions inquiry. He de- 
clared that the pressure on him in Washington was so great that 
he would not have felt he had any right to leave to speak to any 
other group than a representative body of church leaders. He 
spoke for an hour and forty minutes, giving concrete evidence 
of the way in which munitions makers had been willing even to 
sell supplies to other countries to be used against our own men 
in case of another war. The Senator was interrupted nearly a 
score of times by spontaneous applause and received a magnificent 
ovation. 

The public service of worship on the first evening was one 
of the most impressive ever held under the Council’s auspices. 
The presidential address, given by Dr. Albert W. Beaven, on 
“The Church Facing Tomorrow,” was broadcast over a national 
radio network. It interpreted the Federal Council as a body not 
only for coordinating the work of the churches on their present 
level but also for furnishing a prophetic leadership drawn from 
the best resources of Protestantism. He proposed the creation 
of a “Board of Vision,” which should have no administrative 
responsibilities but whose sole function should be to study Chris- 
tian strategy with reference to the tasks that lie ahead. Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, minister of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York, speaking on ““‘The Deeper Function of the 
Church,” held that it is not to the discredit but to the credit of 
the church that it affords ‘‘comfort,” and that one must find the 
true sources of comfort in order to face bravely the struggles of 
life. He showed that comfort of this kind leads not to an “‘escape 
from life” but to a new commitment to great social objectives, 
such as the ending of militarism, of ““economic lone-handedness’’ 
and of poverty. He further made it clear that one cannot appre- 
ciate the “‘deeper function” of the church until he has come to 
understand how terrific a reality sin is in human life. 

An innovation this year was the panel discussions, one deal- 
ing with “Building Church Cooperation in the Community,” the 
other with “The Responsibility of the Church in the Economic 
Crises—Rural and Urban.” The many angles of approach brought 
out by this type of presentation, often with a surprising element 
of spontanity, aroused intense interest. 

The research report upon ‘“‘The Relation of the Church to 
the Chaplaincy in the Army and Navy”’’ pointed out the acute 
ethical problem which has come to be recognized by reason of the 
fact that, while the church is bearing witness against war and 
the war system, its representatives in the army and navy are an 
organic part of the military organization. At the same time the 
study emphasized the necessity for the churches to provide a 
spiritual ministry to the men in the army and navy, and suggested 


the possibility of providing some form of civilian chaplaincy. 
Instead of presenting formal recommendations at this time, the 
request was made that the study be continued and that the 
various denominations also give attention to the matter. 

A preliminary report on the relation of the churches to the 
liquor problem, presented by the Department of Social Service, 
analyzed frankly the new situation which the churches face in the 
light of twelve months of experience with repeal. The report 
pointed out that a reorganization is taking place in the temper- 
ance agencies, responsibility now being chiefly located in the 
educational boards of the churches. Candidly recognizing that 
on many points there is little agreement and that there is no 
unanimous judgment supporting prohibition as the immediate 
major policy of the nation, the report insists that on one point 
at least there is agreement, namely, that the first need is for a 
more educational approach to the problem. The statement, 
which was presented as a report of information, was received and 
its recommendations adopted. The recommendations express 
satisfaction with the new educational approach which is now 
being made to the liquor problem, and authorize further study of 
major problems of liquor control. 

The emphasis upon evangelism was perhaps the outstanding 
note of the meeting as a whole. An address by Dr. Buttrick on 
“The Minister as Evangelist,” was heart-searching and kindling. 
His simple and direct narrative of ways in which as pastor and 
preacher he had been led to a new sense of the possibilities of 
really changing the lives of men and women inspired many to a 
new commitment on their own part. The proposal made by 
Dr. William Hiram Foulkes, the chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Department of Evangelism, for a National Preaching Mission 
to be held about a year hence after the most careful preparation 
had been made, was received with much enthusiasm. It is ex- 
pected that some of the foremost preachers in the world, including 
those of other countries, will be called into service for a great 
united effort in interpreting the significance of the Christian 
Gospel in the leading cities of the country. 

The noon-day periods of worship, led by Dr. Richard Roberts 
of Toronto, moderator of the United Church of Canada, pro- 
vided an atmosphere of spiritual warmth for the whole sessions. 
His heart-to-heart talks upon the Church, the Evangel, and the 
Cross, were luminous interpretations of the Christian witness 
to the world. 

The “Message” adopted by the Council was a bugle eall to a 
spiritual advance. Beginning with a recognition of the great 
historic evangelical convictions in which the churches are united 
in the Council, the Message gives frank recognition to the 
“difficulties of this age, its perplexity, futility and wrongness in 
many areas of life,”” passes on to a frank confession of shortcom- 
ings even in the church itself, calls for a renewed faith in God, 
a reaffirmed loyalty to Christ, a new commitment both to Chris- 
tian social ideals and to personal devotion of life. It ends with an 
emphasis upon the present as “‘a day of rebirth for the Christian 
Church,” emphasizing the necessity for a greater unity, a more 
convincing presentation of the Gospel and a more courageous 
dealing with the great social and international task of the hour. 

Dr. E. G. Homrighausen’s analysis of the present crisis in 
German Protestantism, Dr. R. R. Wright’s challenge to the 
churches to use their influence to secure justice for the Negro, 
Dr. Lewis S. Mudge’s interpretative report of the service of the 
Federal Council during the biennium, Mrs. Harrie R. Chamber- 
lin’s appeal for a greater recognition of the place of women in the 
church and Dr. George W. Richards’ insistence on the unique 
character of the Christian Gospel as the revelation of God, all 
made important contributions to the thinking of the Council. 
There were also pertinent discussions of various resolutions 
dealing with support of conscientious objectors to military drill, 
endorsement of the Child Labor Amendment, and support of 
insurance against unemployment, illness and want in old age. 

Following the official sessions of the Council, a full day was 
devoted to a “National Conference on the Churches and World 
Peace.”’ Speaking on ‘‘Christianity and Nationalism,” against the 
background of Christian history and of the “totalitarian state,” 
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Dr. C. C. Morrison summoned the churches to a new grappling 
with the spirit of nationalism as the great foe of Christianity. 
Kirby Page drew out the implications of the fact that the churches 
have declared that ‘‘war is sin,’ and the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton 
Oldham proposed that the churches concentrate on getting the 
Peace Pact really accepted by the nations, and on insisting that 
the churches can never support any war entered upon by a 
government which has declined to make a bona fide submission 
of its case to arbitration or some form of judicial decision. 

The new president elected by the Council for the coming 
biennium is Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, minister of St. John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, St. Louis, Mo., an outstanding South- 
ern pastor. The vice-president is Dr. George W. Richards, presi- 
dent of the General Conference of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, formed last June by the union of the Reformed Church 
in the United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America. 


EB 


LET THE BUYER BE WISE 


If the mark on your teaspoons says Grade Al, you might 
think they are the best. Actually Al is the sixth grade of silver- 
ware under the manufacturers’ code. In asbestos yarn, Grade Al 
is fifth; in mirrors, No. 1 is third. When it comes to hickory golf- 
shafts grades have gone poetic in a fashion that might well puzzle 
an ornithologist; the highest is Goose, followed in turn by Owl, 
Lark and Falcon. The term used on the Silk Exchange for the 
lowest grade of raw silk is Best Extra; five other grades are better 
than that Best Extra. 

Trade and technical buyers may be able to find their way 
through such mazes of confusing and misleading terminology, 
disclosed in a recent survey by the Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
but for the ultimate consumer intelligent buying becomes hopeless 
even in the relatively few fields where he can find out anything 
at all about quality. Even milk, which he is accustomed to buy 
as A or B, has no standardization that means anything throughout 
the country. The Grade A of one city may be something quite 
different elsewhere. As a part of its general effort to protect 
consumers and conscientious manufacturers, the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board urges a simple informative and flexible system 
to let people know the quality of the goods they purchase. 
Chiseling of quality may be more significant than chiseling of 
price, both to them and to manufacturers whose wares must 
compete with dishonestly labeled goods. A hopeful first step 
appears in the announcement that development of a system of 
terms for grading has been started, at the request of the Board, 
by the American Standards Association, a federation of technical 
societies, trade associations and government bodies which acts 
as a clearing-house for standardization of the commodities of 
members.—The Survey. 
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NO DEPRESSION IN AUTO FATALITIES 


A mounting toll of deaths due to automobile accidents is the 
discouraging report made by the National Safety Council for the 
first nine months of 1984, compared to a striking decrease in the 
two previous years. From January through August, 1933, there 
were 18,040 deaths; in the same period this year there have been 
21,190. 

What is the cause? This question cannot be categorically 
answered. The increased amount of travel—as evidenced by 
gasoline consumption—accounts for only about half this 17 per- 
cent increase. Undoubtedly one important factor is the increase 
in the number of intoxicated drivers, or those somewhat under 
the influence of liquor. A major cause for concern, however, is 
the vast army of generally incompetent drivers attempting to 
operate high-speed cars. For this there is a specific remedy. 
If the American people continue to tolerate and demand cars 
capable of such high speed as well as high-speed driveways, they 
must demand trained “high-speed drivers.” 

Adequate drivers’ license laws must be promulgated. Appro- 
priate engineering, enforcement and educational measures which 
have proved effective in many localities must be universally 
adopted. Among those over 500,000 population, New York, 


where a reduction has resulted from the application of such 
measures, San Francisco and Pittsburgh stand out. Milwaukee, || 
however, which has the lowest death rate from automobile acci- | 
dents, is the most striking example. Up to September there was | 
a total of forty-three deaths reported, the same number as | 
reported last year. This is no accident; for years Milwaukee has || 
ruthlessly enforced its traffic law. Traffic cases are broadcast | 
weekly over the radio directly from the District Court. The 
Department of Safety sponsors a drivers’ school. As Dr. Basil L. || 
Corbett, secretary of the Milwaukee Safety Commission, says, 
“Every week is safety week in Milwaukee.”—The Survey. 


Re eek 


A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION 
David Rhys Williams 
On this holy day we worship at the altar of Joy. 


All who are wise will endeavor to enter into the spiritual delights, 
which are the natural heritage of childlike hearts and child- | 
like races. 


For to miss the Joy of Christmas is to miss its Holiest |} 
Secret. 
Therefore, we would withdraw from the cold and prosaic world | 
of fact if only for a season, to warm ourselves by the fireside lj 
of fancy and take counsel of the wisdom of poetry and | 
legend. 


Blessed is he— 


who has imagination enough to detect the music of celestial 
voices in the midnight hours of life, 

who has vision enough to behold a guilding star in the dark 
mystery which girdles this earth, 

who has faith enough to contemplate a world of peace and | 
justice in the midst of present wrong and strife, 

who has greatness enough to become at times a little 
child, 

who has zest enough to take delight in simple things. 

How much more abundant all of life would be if we could carry 
through the year the precious radiance of the Christmas- | 
tide. 

O Thou, who are the Secret of this radiance, Thou Indwelling 
God, we pray that Thou will revive in us the childlike | 
mind that dares to adorn the world with loveliness and 
luster. 


Help us to reclaim the power of ancient peoples to draw a halo 
around the drab and dreary outlines of existence. 


Vouchsafe to us the fancy to visualize the splendor that ever 
hovers near us. 


Grant us the wisdom to know that the heaven of blessedness is 
very close at hand and that all may enter therein, who |} 
have eyes to see, and ears to hear, and loving hearts to under- | 


stand. 


As the traffic signals changed, a big limousine stopped |} 
promptly. It stopped so abruptly, however, that a very ram- || 
shackle little car behind bumped into it. The traffic officer went \| 
over to the driver of the small car, pulled out his little book, and 
said: 

“What do you mean by running into this fellow ahead? 
Can’t you stop with the signals? What’s your name?” 

“Flannigan.”’ 

“First name?” 

 Batrick::- 

“Where were you born?” 

“County Donegal.” 

“Are you one of those Patrick Flannigans from County | 
Donegal?”’ 

“Yes.”’ 

“You just wait right here, Pat, until I see what that big boob 
meant by backing down into you!”— New Outlook (Toronto). 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE OXFORD GROUP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The December 1 issue of your magazine contained a most 
interesting article by Louisa Spear Wilson, ‘Another Minister’s 
Wife Views the Oxford Group.” I congratulate both you and 
Mrs. Wilson on placing before our Christian leaders and Christian 
readers this fine tribute to the Oxford Group. 

The Oxford Group, as our friend says, is a “quality of life” 
which challenges us to a complete surrender of our lives to God, 
in terms of Christ’s standards of absolute honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness and love, a surrender that involves obedience to 
God’s guidance. 

The happiness found within this group can well be described 
through these words, and the knowledge of “the peace which 
passeth the human understanding.” 

All ministers should accept this great movement, and thank 
God He has put into the hearts and minds of men and women 
that vision and hope to feel that, through His guidance, the world 
will be changed. 

I urge the ministers of our denomination not to be indifferent 
to the Oxford Group movement, but first to accept its challenge, 
then to challenge the men and women of their congregations, 
who will readily follow their example. 

Are you as ministers able to “give an answer to every man 
thatasketh?” If you preach ‘‘Put your trust in God,” surely God’s 
guidance will ‘teach vou in the same hour what ye ought to say.”’ 

May these words express to Christian leaders and readers the 
value of the Oxford Group. 

“Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

Helen A. Edwards. 

Malden, Mass. 


AN UNDERTAKER REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 1460 of the Leader is a reprint from Teamwork which 
deserves a little attention. Evidently Brother Blauvelt would 
favor an abandoning of all the refinements of modern funeral 
directing. The article in the April issue of Forwm, by Marian 
.Castle, is responsible for considerable discussion on this subject, 
and while there are half truths in some of her statements, yet she 
would sweep away all of our burial customs and return to a heart- 
less, cold-blooded form akin to semi-savage times. She sneers at 
sentiment and expressions of human affection as being beneath 
the dignity of intellectuals. 

According to Stuart Chase’s book “Whither Mankind,” 
twenty-one billion dollars was spent for pleasure in 1929, or one- 
quarter of the nation’s income, while only one billion was spent 
for physicians. The Seattle Times estimated that two billion dollars 
would be spent for cosmetics and beauty service in 1934, or about 
seven times more than the amount spent on funerals. These 
figures would seem to dispose of the bogey of enormous funeral 
expenses. 

Now to return to the Blauvelt article. While I deplore the 
archaic ‘‘undertaker’’ as much as I do “Rev. Smith,” yet we 
must quote the good brother literally when he writes: “In every 
community there are unscrupulous undertakers who will exploit 
a family’s grief in order to increase the profits of their business.” 

This statement I positively deny as too sweeping. In our 
Tri-County Association of Funeral Directors I cannot name one 
who would “‘exploit,’’ while there are few who are not spending 
nearly all of their profits for charity and other good causes. 
Funeral directors are among the large contributors to churches, 
and are always found among the first to help in any community 
improvement project. 


Now in my town there is a large Roman Catholic population, 
and among these people any attempt to set our funeral customs 
back would be repulsed very decidedly. Stately funeral coaches, 
well dressed directors, nice caskets and modern equipment are 
all a part of a complete Catholic funeral, and if I don’t furnish 
what is called for, the family will find a funeral director who will. 

There are items of our service that I wish might be improved, 
but the clergymen in this locality express themselves as being in 
accord with our modern ways. 

Finally, to refer to Gladstone, who maintained that burial 
customs are the exact measure of the civilization of a race. This 
is true, as a study of burial customs from the time of the Neander- 
thals to the present time proves. 

H. D. Carlton. 

West Chazy, N. Y. 


* * 


REVIVE THE DORMANT FREE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Tennessee Conference of Congregational Churches, 
meeting in October at the Congregational Church of Daisy, 
Tenn., instructed the executive secretary, Dr. Fred Ensminger 
of Birmingham, Ala., to extend to the congregation of First 
Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn., and its minister, the Rev. 
John Clarence Petrie, an invitation to join the Congregational 
Conference next year, to be held at the Collegeside Congrega- 
tional Church, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Petrie was also requested 
to name any other liberal churches in Tennessee to which the 
same invitation might be extended. Accordingly the message 
was relayed on to the Rev. John W. Rowlett, minister of the 
Universalist church at Chattanooga, the only other professedly 
liberal church in Tennessee. One Disciples of Christ church in 
Memphis has made the revolutionary step of setting up what is 
known as the open membership program, whereby any Christian 
coming from another church is received into the fellowship 
without having to submit to baptism by immersion, as has been 
the Disciple policy in the past. This church is thus moving 
strongly in the liberal direction, following the lead of such men 
as the late Peter Ainslee of Baltimore and Dr. Burris Jenkins of 
Kansas City. That there may be a realignment of churches in 
Tennessee in the not too remote future is not entirely out of the 
realm of possibility. The Free Church Fellowship, which just at 
present seems a dormant issue, may thus become alive. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


A CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My exuberance got the better of me for a moment in my 
little story of “Victor Friend in Alabama.” In it I say that Mr. 
Friend is the first president of the General Convention to visit the 
state. 

My old college-mate and boy-time friend, John Murray At- 
wood, was a guest of our Convention when it met in Camp Hill 
a number of years ago. It is a happy recollection of Mrs. Ward 
and myself that Dr. Atwood stayed at our house while he was in 
town. He was president of the General Convention at that time. 

Will you allow me to say further that Dr. Frank D. Adams 
during his presidency of the General Convention came to Camp 
Hill as a speaker at Mr. Gay’s summer meetings. 

How I could forget either of these forceful leaders I cannot 
explain. Some years ago I allowed myself to be introduced to a 
charming woman who remarked, ‘“‘You do not seem to know 
me.” I parried with this rejoinder, “I am sure that I ought to 
know you, Mrs. Smith.” She flared back, “‘I should say so, I 
entertained you at dinner only a few nights ago.” 

Lyman Ward. 

Camp Hill, Alabama. 
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President Lowell: Apostle of Scholar- 
ship 
At War with Academic Traditions in 

America. 

(Harvard University Press. $4.00.) 

The Harvard Press has done a real serv- 
ice to the cause of higher education in pub- 
lishing a collection of the most significant 
of President Lowell’s articles and addresses, 
together with extracts from his annual 
reports. The latter might have been 
omitted, or further edited, because the 
topics of the extracts are in most cases 
dealt with more fully in the articles and 
speeches. If the reader turned first to the 
extracts from Mr. Lowell’s last annual 
Report (p. 344), he would find there the 
central themes which engaged the author 
from 1887, when he discussed the plan of 
“electives” so dear to President Eliot, to 
the date of his own accession in 1909 and 
on through to his retirement in 19338. 
These central themes reduce to one, essen- 
tially, the meaning of a liberal education 
and its relation to the development and 
success of the student in college, in gradu- 
ate school, in life; the modifications of pro- 
cedure, organization, environment, and 
methods of instruction and examination, 
most likely to ensure the achievement of 
the ends of education. This alone makes 
perfectly clear the unity of Mr. Lowell’s 
contributions to higher education, and 
shows how consistently he has been at 
war with academic traditions he found well 
fixed when he became head of our greatest 
American university. 

Already by 1907 he spoke and wrote of 
the plan now known as the House Plan, 
which was realized only in his very last 
years as president. ‘“‘I believe it can be 
done,” he then wrote. By 19438 he could 
point to the achievement. But it is evident 
that the plan was only part of a unified 
effort to raise the standards of education, 
and that various preparatory measures, 
well understood by the proponent of the 
plan, were essential as preliminary steps; 
first, the modification of the elective sys- 
tem introduced by Eliot, in order that 
students might bring more unity into their 
work; second, the improvement of exami- 
nation methods, so that thought rather 
than mere industry, independence rather 
than docility, might be encouraged; and, 
third, radical changes in the methods of 
instruction intended to develop the stu- 
dent’s initiative and self-reliance. 

In his inaugural address Mr. Lowell 
said, “‘the social relations of the undergrad- 
uates among themselves are quit as im- 
portant” as the intellectual relation of the 
students to one another, but the reason for 
this is not fully seen till the 1928-1929 
Report, in which the House Plan is called 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


By A. Lawrence Lowell. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“the consummation of the changes that 
have been going on for many years,” 
changes all directed to giving the student 
more individual attention and at the same 
time making him more dependent upon 
his own efforts. 

Pointing out in his inaugural that our 
universities ‘‘do not strive enough in the 
impressionable years of early manhood to 
stimulate intellectual appetite and ambi- 
tion,’”’ Mr. Lowell began an earnest cam- 
paign for higher standards of scholarship. 
In a challenging way he urged that there 
be a more definite sifting out of minds 
capable of great achievement (1909). He 
startled academic complacency by raising 
the doubt (1910) “‘whether the respect for 
scholarship has ever been so low in any 
institution as it is in American colleges 
today,” and urged that all appropriate 
methods be used to “‘give expression to our 
respect for rank in school and college.” 
He dealt unmercifully with the kind of 
alumni sentiment that preferred athletic 
prowess to intellectual achievement, offer- 
ing statistical proof for his statement that 
“athletes in later life do on the average less 
well than scholars.’”’ He laid the blame 
partly on the colleges for not putting 
enough emphasis upon the man ‘‘who has 
done well the things for which colleges 
exist”’ (1921). But he blamed, too, alumni 
sentiment, press distortion of values, and 
commercialization of college athletics as 
advertising. 

Finally, Dr. Lowell realized his am- 
bition to found at Harvard a Society of 
Fellows, a group of young men devoted to 
pure scholarship and working, not for 
degrees, but for knowledge and wisdom, 
each recognizing that his own achievement 
or discovery is a fragment of the larger 
pattern of the truth. 

Mr. Lowell’s emphatic espousal of aca- 
demic freedom, even in war time, was but 
the reflection in action of his conviction 
that we are not educating young men to 
face our problems only, nor the perennial 
problems of mankind only, but ‘‘questions 
that have not yet arisen and of whose 
nature we may have no conception” (1928). 
He believed, and said again at his last 
Commencement, that Harvard should 
stand for absolute freedom of thought, for 
professors and students. ‘‘We want men 
to think, and think seriously. We do not 
want them to think alike.”” The university 
“must change from one generation to the 
next, and change radically, change deeply, 
its ideas.” 

Many will remember their intense dis- 
appointment over the result of Mr. Lowell’s 
work on the Governor’s Commission on the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case; women interested in 
higher education will find it hard to under- 
stand why his cooperation with the insti- 
tution for women at the gates of Harvard 
should have been so reluctant, to say the 


least; and not a few will remember him as 
an Olympian, though in other ways very 
different from President Eliot. But readers. 
of this volume will forget their personal 
preferences in warm recognition of his fine 
leadership in the service of true culture. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A Group of Books for Young People 


W. A. Wilde and Co. (Boston), publish 
wholesome and thoroughly readable “‘juve- 
niles,” and their Christmas list includes 
several interesting volumes we can heartily 
recommend for boys and girls. Pleasing 
in form, clear in type, written by authors 
who know how to write for the young, they 
offer reliable possibilities for gift purposes. 


The Best Stories of Heroism I Know. 
By John Clair Minot (S2.00), is a collection 
of short stories drawn from various sources 
and dealing with many kinds of heroism, 
in most cases the heroism of youth. Mr. 
Minot, literary editor of TheBoston Herald, 
has long experience behind him in selecting 
what will appeal to youngsters, and has 
found thoroughly interesting stories. for 
this collection. For the ’teen age. 

Tales of Freckle Days ($1.25), by the 
same author, reprints of stories Mr. Minot 
wrote for the Youth’s Companion, slightly 
changed here and there to bring them into 
accord with conditions familiar to boys 
and girls today. Suitable for junior high 
school ages. 

A Son of the Wild Pack, by Arthur 
C. Bartlett ($1.75), is a good story of a 
pup left behind by a pack of wild dogs in a 
remote place and brought up on a wilder- 
ness farm by a boy who found him. Boy 
and dog learn life’s lessons together. 

The Mail Pilot of the Caribbean, by 
Lewis E. Theiss ($1.75), introduces boy ' 
readers, as Mr. Theiss has already done in 
other books, to the thrills and the work of 
mail pilots. The author spent weeks in 
the Caribbean and the adventures and 
experiences of Ginger Hale on his way to a 
junior pilot’s job are drawn from the 
narratives of a number of pilots. 

This book capitalizes, without sensa- 
tional distortion, the new realm of ad- 
venture and romance, to be entered only 
through the door of hard and intelligent 
work, open to young Americans. 

High on a Hill, by Mae Foster Jay 
($2.00), is a western story which unso- 
phisticated girls in the teens will enjoy. 
There is romance, the romance of young 
love in wholesome surroundings, and the 
ideals upheld by the story are all good. 

Shifted Letters Puzzles, by Charles S. 
Brown ($1.00), presents entertainment for 
several evenings for people who want a 
change from crossword puzzles. The new 
type of word puzzle is ingenious and inter- 
esting. A set of ‘‘anagram”’ letters at hand 
makes a useful supplement to the book. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N..M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN THE DAYS ARE WARM 
AGAIN 


Your National Mission Study Chairman 
has sent an advance notice of the North- 
field Summer Conference. You will have 
plenty of time to be considering this before 
the hot July days are with us again. 


Northfield Summer Missionary Con- 
ference—July 5 to July 13, 1935. 

Faculty: Miss Sue Waddell, Miss Ger- 
trude Schultz, Mrs. Alfred Penner, T. W. 
Graham, dean of the Graduate School at 
Oberlin, Miss Ruth Seabury, Rev. John A. 
Mackay, secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. Mr. Mackay is a forceful speaker 
and a man to draw folks, as well Dean 
Graham. Miss Marguerite Hazard will 
teach a course in the use of music in pro- 
gram building. Prof. Frank L. Herriot, 
instructor in the Religious Education 
Department of Union Theological School, 
will give a course on Pioneering in the 
Homeland. 

The books for the home study are to be 
on Mexico and those on the foreign theme 
are to be on South America. 

Mrs. Charles Philhower is to be Con- 
ference hostess again this year. 

A place will be provided for housing 
families. One dormitory will be set aside 
for men and their wives. 

Supervision of the play of children under 
able leaders will be provided. The rail- 
roads have promised reduced rates. 

Watch for complete details later. 
ok * 
WORLD DAY OF PRAYER FOR 
MISSIONS 


First Friday in Lent—March 8, 1935 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens” was 
chosen as the theme for meditation and 
prayer in 1932. Baroness van Boetzelaer 
van Dubbeldam, Holland, was asked to 
develop the theme into the program for 
1935. It is being translated into many 
languages and will be used in many lands. 


In preparation for March 8, 1935, all 
Christians are asked to pray for the 
missionary enterprise and missionaries 
throughout the world: a quickened con- 
science toward the world’s burden bearers; 
justice for all without respect to race, class, 
or creed; understanding between individ- 
uals, classes, races and nations; willing- 
ness to accept today the sacrifices involved 
for us all in the building of a better 
world. 

It is spiritually refreshing to review the 
themes for the World Day of Prayer since 
1927, when it became a World Day. Before 
that, missionary groups in the U. S. A. 
observed the day. Beginning with 1934 
and the present world situation, consider 
in turn each year’s themes against the 
social historical background of the years. 


1934—Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem; 
1933—Follow Thou Me; 1932—Hold Fast 
in Prayer; 1931—Ye Shall Be My Wit- 
nesses; 1930—That Jesus May Be Lifted 
Up; 1929—That They All May Be One; 
1928—Breaking Down Barriers; 1927— 
Pray Ye Therefore; 1926—In Everything 
by Prayer; 1925—Even as Thou Wilt; 
1924—The Spirit of Power; 1923—The 
Light of the World; 1922—A Service of 
Prayer and Praise, opening with Tenny- 
son’s “More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of;’’ 1921—The 
World to Christ We Bring. 

In 1917 a call to prayer was sent out 
closing with the appeal, 


Oh, pray to God for us, 
Poor world, so filled with war and crime 


Oh pray for ‘‘Peace on Earth.” 
For us for whom Christ died. 
Oh, friends of God and man, 
Pray, Oh pray! 


Did the 
the 


To the possible questions, 
women pray? And to what result? 


answer might be another question, What 
if the women and men of the years since 
1915 had not prayed? Such questions are 
rightly asked. They bear a resemblance 
to the question, “‘Shall these have died 
in vain?” which the world asks now at least 
once a year during Armistice Week. In 
conclusion we return to the call to prayer 
stated above and ask, Are we strong 
enough spiritually today to accept the 
invitation to “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens?” Inquiry concerning materials 
ready for use on March 8, 1985, may be 
addressed to Room 602, 105 East 22d St., 
New York City. 

Council of Women for Home Missions. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM 
JAPAN 


Because of the great suffering in the 
northern part of Japan this year, J am 
sending you all my Christmas and New 
Year wishes by wireless. Please be on the 
lookout for that warm feeling in your heart 
that will tell you of its arrival. I am sure 
you will be glad to know that the material 
representation of it is giving a bowl of rice 
to some hungry child. 

With the season’s greetings, 

Ruth G. Downing. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


NEW YORK STATE YEAR BOOK 


The 1945 State Year Book is now in 
course of preparation and will soon be 
available for distribution. This publication 
will be of value to every minister, every 
unioner and especially local union officers. 
It will be helpful to both New York State 
unions and those outside the state. 

Complete worship services will be in- 
cluded. Suggestions for meetings of various 
types will be available. The editor plans 
to publish many other novel features aimed 
to make the program of the Y. P. C. U. 
more effective. 

It is important to note that only those 
books which are ordered will be printed. 
Please send your orders today to Miss 
Marjorie Polk, 1014 Park Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The book, which comes out at the 
end of January, will sell for 15 cents a single 
copy or ten cents each in lots of five or 
more. Kindly send the money with your 
order. Don’t delay! 

Se De 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


From Maine to Connecticut and from 
Vermont to Rhode Island will come mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. for the annual New 
England Get-Together, to be held this year 
in Providence, on Saturday and Sunday, 
December 29 and 30. Will you be among 
them? 

There will be conferences, a gala ban- 
quet and general good-fellowship. The 


two Providence unions will be our hosts. 
Overnight accommodations will be availa- 
ble for those desiring them. 

Please send banquet and overnight reser- 
vations to Miss Barbara Wight, 77 Albert 
Road, Edgewood, R. I., before Christmas 
Day. The banquet will be furnished by a 
caterer, so we must know who is coming in 
order to make adequate arrangements. 

Plan to be present. Help make this event 
one that all will long remember. 

* * 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


The National Y. P. C. U. still has a 
number of dime holders available, for 
those who request them. Why not fill one, 
as a New Year’s gift? If you haven’t 
received one in your union please write 
immediately and we will gladly send it. 
We would also like to have all unions re- 
turn dime holders that have been filled. 
Every contribution helps maintain our 
program. Won’t you remember the Y. P. 
C. U. at this Yuletide session? Send all 
money to Fred N. Allen, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

To all we extend wishes for a Joyous 


Christmas, and a Cheerful New Year! 
* a 


He was a very little boy, in the drawing 
room for the first time. The visitor asked 
him, “Have you any cats and dogs at 
home?” 

“No,” he replied sadly. ‘I’m an cnly 
child.’”’—Commercial Circular. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS 


Are you willing to stoop down and 
consider the needs and the desires 
of little children; to remember the 
weakness and loneliness of people 
who are growing old; to stop asking 
how much your friends love you 
and to ask yourself whether you love 
them enough; to bear in mind the 
things that other people have to bear 
on their hearts; to trim your lamp so 
that it will give more light and less 
smoke, and to carry it in front so that 
your shadow will fall behind you; 
to make a grave for your ugly thoughts 
and a garden for your kindly feelings, 
with the gate open—are you willing 
to do these things even for a day? 
Then you can keep Christmas!— 
Henry van Dyke. 


CHRISTMAS IN JAPAN 

As every one knows, our Christmas had 
its beginnings in a pagan festival. How 
fitting it is that in point of time it should 
coincide with the New Year, the happiest 
season of the Orient! In Japan all debts 
must be paid before the old year is out: 
books are balanced, debtors forgiven, 
quarrels are patched up, before one can 
truly enter into the joy of the New Year, 
with its formal calls, quaint decorations 
of pine and lobster—symbols of longevity 
—its toasts to a new start. But as this 
country took on western modes and ideas, 
Christmas made itself felt. What has it 
added to the general spirit of joy attendant 
at that time of the year? It is not a mere 
date in the calendar, inevitable as the 
solstice, but the birthday of a Person, 
whom Christian and Buddhist alike are 
glad to praise. So it was quite necessary 
that, in view of its growing popularity, 
Christmas should have its legal holiday. 
This came in 1912, when the death of the 
Emperor Taisho was announced on Dec. 25. 
Since that time banks have been closed, 
industrial Scrooges relent, tycoon and 
office boy, manager and factory girl, rest 
and rejoice on Dec. 25, which more often 
goes by the name of ‘Koo-ri-su-ma-su”’ 
(pronounced swiftly) than by its legal title 
“Taisho Tenno Sai.”’ 

That its greatest manifestation, at least 
to the outward eye, should come in the 
“Depato” (department stores) is part of 
the westernization that we ourselves gave 
to the land. But the large stores have 
helped to make the Japanese Christmas- 
conscious. In the lobbies of Mitsukoshi 
and Matsuya, the Marshall Field and 
Wanamaker of Tokyo, stand fir trees sixty 
or seventy feet high laden with decorations. 
Outside Santa Claus, the actual Santy of 
red suit white fur-lined, whiskers and bells, 


jollies with the passerby, especially with 


the children, who are gathered around him 
three-deep from morn till night. Is there a 
small son of this land of Rising Sons who 
does not know the figure of Santy Claus? 
At this time of year too, all the flower 
shops, which are numerous because this 
people loves fiowers, are stocked with 
Christmas trees of varying sizes that block 
the center of the sidewalk. Along with the 
millions of New Year greeting cards, more 
and more Christmas cards are in evidence. 
And even officialdom, in the persons of 
custom-inspectors, forbears to examine too 
closely any package that we are fortunate 
to receive from home at Christmas time. 
Japan is getting more Christmasfied year 
by year. 

The Christians do not resent this com- 
mercialization, but in their quiet and sin- 
cere way make known the true meaning of 
the Birthday at Bethlehem. The kinder- 
garten here is like the manger of the tiny 
Jesus, humble but refulgent, sending out 
its beams to those far older and wiser than 
the tots, who under the guidance of mis- 
sionary and Christian teacher yearly 
re-enact the story. For months in advance 
they are preparing their Christmas pro- 
grams of carol and dance, poster, tableau, 
and creche. The Sunday school children 
a little later catch the spirit, and work on 
their Christmas programs of song and 
story, which in turn ignite the hearts of 
all the church members, who cannot resist 
the power of that happy phrase—‘‘Jesus 
is born this day.” (From News Bulletin 
of the Japan Mission of the American 
Board.) 


JAPAN OFFERING 


Total*to™Decembers(s eee eee $433.99 
Total to December 14............ 521.02 


PAYMENTS AND PLEDGES 


Last week brought contributions to the | 


work of the General Sunday School Asso- 


ciation from the following church schools: | 


Hoopeston, Illinois. 
Litchfield, Illinois. 
Melrose, Massachusetts. 

~ Monson, Massachusetts. 
Claremont, New Hampshire. 
Nashua, New Hampshire. 
Bristol, New York. 
Ridgeway, New York. 
Attica, Ohio. 
Norwalk, Ohio. 
Brooklyn, Pennsylvania. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


And pledges from: 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
Augusta, Maine. 

Norway, Maine. 

Portland, Maine (Congress Square). 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
Gardner, Massachusetts. 
Leominster, Massachusetts. 
Marlboro, Massachusetts. 

West Somerville, Massachusetts. 
Macedon, New York. 

Olinda, Ontario. 


For these we are deeply grateful. 
* * 


EVERGREEN SUNDAY 
The Pigeon River Sunday school (Uni- 


| 


versalist), was organized in the fall of 1921. 


The next year I was gone two months in 
the West, speaking for the W. N. M. A. 
During that time, 


the Sunday school | 


carried on a month, under the leadership of | 


two laymen, and had a month’s vacation. | 


Since then—fifteen years—it has never 
missed a session, summer or winter, cold 
or warm, rain or shine, whether I was 
away or present. 

We began to call the anniversary of this 


endeavor Evergreen Sunday, from the | 


implication of perpetuity and because on 
that day each one always wears a sprig of 
evergreen culled from the woods near our 
chapel. We always have specialservices 
on that day, class promotions, ete. This 
year on the 13th anniversary, Nov. 25, we 
used a fine program by Margaret Slattery, 
which was well carried out. 
stcrm, with a near-by death, we nearly 
reached the sixty mark. 
too inclement for babies to be brought out, 
and we have “‘babies to burn.’”’ Yesterday, 
Dec. 2, was an overflow feature of our 
Hvergreen Sunday, left out for lack of time 
on Nov. 25. We tested our large class of 
sub-juniors on their last requirements for a 
diploma into the Junior Department. Six 
out of eleven qualified and the others will 
soon follow. This will be our third fully 
graduated class of juniors. There’s another 
class coming right on. 
Hannah J. Powell. 


On a day of | 


It was entirely | 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Albert Hammatt of Springfield, 
Mass., was in Boston on Dec. 17 to officiate 
at the funeral in the Church of the Re- 
demption of Harry Browning Russell, who 
was a son-in-law of former Governor 
William L. Douglas of Brockton. 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of Utica, N. Y., 
underwent an operation at a hospital in 
Utica, Dec. 10, but made a good recovery 
and left the hospital Dec. 19. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons preached for 
Rev. Charles P. Hall, of West Somerville, 
Dec. 16. Mr. Hall, who was ill, is out again. 


Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer of Harvard and 
Tufts sailed Dec. 15 on the Bremen to 
lecture at Prague, Czechoslovakia, and to 
be with his family over the holidays in the 
university town of Marburg. He will return 
Feb. 15. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson preached at 
the union Protestant service in Tokyo, 
Japan, Oct. 21. 

Preachers arranged by the State Super- 
intendent’s office in Massachusetts. for 
Sunday, Dec. 16, were: Chureh of the 
Redemption, Boston, Dr. Etz; Hardwick, 
Mr. Henry Schooley; Chelsea, Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema; Norwood, Dr. Otto; 
Taunton, Mr. John Parkhurst; Essex, 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk; Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Mr. Francis Randall; East 
Boston, Dr. Coons. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., spoke on 
Dee. 12 at the annual meeting of the 
Wesleyan Association of Boston, the 
owners of Zion’s Herald. He represented 
the Religious Press Club. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly was 
recently called to conduct the funeral 
service of a woman whom he had never 
- known, but whose husband’s family he had 
some acquaintance with forty-six years 
ago. 


Massachusetts 


Malden, Mass.—Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, pastor. At 10.30 a. m. on Christ- 
mas Sunday there will be a Christmas 
service, and at 4 p. m. a vesper service 
which the entire church school will attend. 
A large choir is to offer a musical program, 
and children will recite and sing. The 
annual Christmas parties will be held on 
Dee. 21. 

New Hampshire 

Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The church school has some 
new teachers, and many new scholars. 
Mrs. Blanche Blake, president of the 
Ladies’ Circle, is ever on the alert for new 
things. The Men’s Club is enjoying the 
best season since its inception three years 
ago. The second Wednesday night of 
the month is called the formal meeting, 


and Interests 


when a supper is served, followed by an 
entertainment and a speaker. The fourth 
Wednesday night the meeting is held in 
the home of some member of the club. 
The men have a team entered in the 
Interchurch Bowling League. <A new 
policy recently adopted by the men is 
that every Sunday morning at church 
service a different combination of ushers 
will attend. This group of men is plan- 
ning a meeting in January to be held in 
the church of all the men’s clubs of the 
city, and a speaker of great ability has 
been engaged. A vested choir of fourteen 
voices has been organized. The annual 
Christmas fair was recently held, with a 
sale and turkey dinner. It was the best 
patronized fair that the church has had 
for some time, and at the supper people 
were turned away. Besides the many 
generous financial contributions the young 
people’s group has made during the past 
year to the treasury of the church, it has 
agreed to help pay for the installation of a 
new boiler, pledging $50 a year for three 
years. For the first time in many years the 
church on Mission Sunday in November 
took an offering for our Japan Mission, 
and the sum of $21.85 was turned over to 
headquarters for this work. 


New York 

Fort Plain.—Rev. Gustay H. Ulrich, 
pastor. The kindergarten class of the 
church school greatly enjoyed bringing the 
“makings” of a Thanksgiving dinner for a 
family whose father is in the tuberculosis 
sanitarium. Ten men and boys from 
Fort Plain accompanied by Mr. Ulrich 
took a “reconciliation trip” to New York. 
They heard Dr. John Haynes Holmes and 
then, under the direction of one of his 
church members, were ableto compare some 
of the outlawed tenements with new hous- 
ing projects. They visited the McFadden 
one cent restaurant and the Salvation 
Army Gold Dust Lode, where thousands 
of unemployed are fed and housed. Visits 
were also made to the Bowery Y. M. C. A. 
and the Noonan Mission. The group in- 
spected the historic murals by Diego 
Riviera at the Workers’ Union. The last 
place visited was the Box City on Houston 
Street, where many of the unemployed 
manage to exist. The annual church fair 
was held Dec. 6 and 7. In the evenings the 
three-act play ‘‘The Tinker,’ by Fred 
Eastman, was given. 


Pennsylvania 

Brooklyn.—Rey. C. C. Boorn, pastor. 
For the third successive year, Mr. Boorn 
was elected to preach at the annual Hastern 
Star service. Members and guests were 
present from Montrose, New Milford, 
Harford, Kingsley, Hopbottom and Brook- 
lyn. A musical recital by Mr. William 
Williams preceded the service. Mr. Boorn 


has also spoken before various fraternal 
groups. Illustrated lectures are being given 
once a month on Sunday evenings. One 
new family has joined the parish and the 
children of another family have joined the 
church school. The Ladies’ Aid has had 
a busy and profitable season; the Thanks- 
giving bazaar was their most recent effort. 
The men’s harvest supper drew the biggest 
crowd of the year. 

Hopbottom.—Rev. G. C. Boorn, pastor. 
The centenary of the Susquehanna Associ- 
ation was held in this church Nov. 7 and 8. 
In spite of the inclement weather, over 
sixty people were present to greet Dr. Etz 
and Dr. Leining and listen to their inspiring 
messages. Rev. J. D. Herrick’s reminis- 
cences were especially interesting to those 
who had been members of the association 
for many years. Mr. Albert Green, father 
of Mrs. George Elmire and of Mrs. James 
D. Herrick of Towanda, died suddenly on 
Dec. 8. Funeral services were conducted 
by the pastor. Harford Lodge, F. & A. M., 
of which Mr. Green was a past master, also 
conducted services. 

Kingsley.—Rev. G. C. Boorn, pastor. 
This church shows an interest and loyalty 
that might well be emulated by larger 
groups. Special music is prepared for each 
service, consisting of singing by a group 
of girls under the direction of Miss Alma 
Goodrich and violin solos by a ten-year-old 
pupil of Miss Goodrich. Illustrated lec- 
tures are being given once a month. The 
State Superintendent conducted special 
services in this church Sept. 25 to Oct. 1. 

* * 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN TO RETIRE 


After fourteen years of service as presi- 
dent of the Babson Institute Dr. George W. 
Coleman will retire following Commence- 
ment next June. Dr. Coleman will also 
retire as a member and chairman of the 
board of trustees the first of next July. He 
will then be designated president emeritus 
and continue in friendly cooperation with 
the work of the Institute. He will also con- 
tinue in service as president of Webber 
College, the business school for young 
women founded by Mr. and Mrs. Babson 
eight years ago. 

When Dr. Coleman went to the Institute 
as president at the end of its second year 
the school was housed in a building on 
Washington Street in Wellesley Hills. It 
has been established now for some years on 
a sightly campus of 125 acres with eleven 
buildings and with generous endowment, 
all provided by Mr. and Mrs. Babson. 

Dr. Coleman is retiring in order to satisfy 
a long cherished desire for rest and relaxa- 
tion and freedom for travel and writing. 

The trustees have elected to succeed 
Dr. Coleman Dean Carl D. Smith of the 
Business School of Northeastern University. 
He has under his eare the evening schools 
in Business Administration located in 
Boston, Providence, Worcester and Spring- 
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field. Dean Smith is a master of education 
from Harvard and a bachelor of humanics 
from Springfield College. He has been 
in charge of the Business School at North- 
eastern seven or eight years and is in com- 
plete accord with the ideals and policies of 
the Babson Institute. He will also take 
Dr. Coleman’s place on the board of 


trustees. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank Durward Adams is minister 
of the Universalist church in Oak Park, 
Til. 

Perley Milton Silloway is a retired school 
principal and superintendent of long ex- 
perience in Illinois and Montana. He has 
made a critical study of the Bible for many 
years. He is the author of bulletins con- 
cerning bird life published by the Roose- 
velt Experiment Station, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and by the University of Montana. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
Universalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot is minister 
emeritus of the Bulfinch Place Church 
(Unitarian), Boston, and honorary min- 
ister-at-large of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian), Milton, 
Mass. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams is minister 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Rochester, N. Y. 


EPA es 


MR. AND MRS. FRIEND IN 
FLORIDA 


The United Liberal Church (Universal- 
ist-Unitarian) of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
recently had a four-day visit from Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor A. Friend of Melrose, Mass. 
Mrs. Friend gave an address on ‘‘The 
Church of the Future’”’ before the Woman’s 
Union, which was alive with vivid touches 
from her own experience. ‘‘Liberal re- 
ligion,’’ she said, ‘‘means to bring forth 
in our lives in an ever increasing degree 
the fruits of the spirit, which are love, joy, 
peace, meekness, temperance, goodness, 
righteousness. The liberal mind in all 
ages has required ever-widening knowl- 
edge, and a tonic atmosphere of honesty 
and truthfulness. Liberals also need vital 
contacts with the great sages and heroes 
who had fought the good fight. The spark 
of divinity within needs to become very 
conscious of its need of being fanned into 
an inward divine fire. Why should not a 
modern Galilean group also arise in the 
midst of our liberal churches, and carry 
the people onward by the contagious 
example of their confidence through great 
stretches of human progress!”’ 

Mr. Friend’s sermon on our dreams and 
their realization at the regular Sunday 
morning service lifted the large congrega- 
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tion to a higher plane. He said that ‘‘the 
real men and women of human history 
were not satisfied either with themselves 
or with the condition of the world. They 
were determined to be live centers of 
action, where human types of people have 
dedicated themselves to help humanity 
because this is a job that ought to be done 
daily in a fine way, churches where definite, 
aggressive, effective influences go over the 
top planting the standards of liberal 
religion in the very heart of a town or 
city.” Their visit was socially, intellec- 
tually and spiritually invigorating. 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
INSTITUTE 


The annual Institute sponsored by the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union will be 
held on Saturday afternoon and evening, 
Jan. 19, 1935, at the Church of the Re- 
demption. 

A helpful program is in store for all our 
workers. 

A supper will be served at the church. 
Watch the Leader for the details. 

* * 
ORDINATION OF SHELDON 
CHRISTIAN 


At an impressive service held in the 
First Universalist Church of Brunswick, 
Maine, on Sunday evening, Dec. 9, Sheldon 
Christian, pastor of that church since 
Oct. 1 of 1933, was ordained into the 
ministry. 

Rev. Wm. Dawes Veazie, pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah of Portland and 
Superintendent of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, gave the invocation and re- 
sponsive reading. Mr. Veazie presided 
throughout the ceremony. The scripture 
lesson was read by Rev. B. B. Gibbs, of 
All Souls Church (Universalist) of Port- 
land. Rev. Weston A. Cate of the First 
Universalist Church of Auburn delivered 
the charge to the parish. Mr. E. Randolph 
Comee, chairman of the board of manage- 
ment of the Brunswick church, presented 
the candidate for ordination. Mr. Veazie 
received the ordination vow from the 
candidate, and gave the right hand of 
fellowship. The laying on of hands was by 
Messrs. Veazie, Gibbs, and Cate, Rev. 
Thayer B. Fisher of the Universalist 
church of Biddeford pronouncing the 
consecrating prayer. 

Greetings from neighboring churches 
followed, the regrets of Rev. J. Reid 
Howse (Methodist Episcopal church of 
Brunswick) and Rev. C. D. Nutter (Berean 
Baptist church of Brunswick) being read 
first. Rev. Arthur T. Stray, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Chureh of Brunswick, 
Rev. G. W. Scudder, pastor of the Freeport 
Universalist church, Rev. Thompson Ash- 
by, D. D., pastor of the First Parish 
(Congregational) Church of Brunswick, 
Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, D. D., re- 
tired Congregational minister and formerly 
pastor of the American Church of Paris, 
and Rey. H. W. Chamberlain, pastor of the 
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United Baptist Church of Topsham, de- || 
livered brief greetings to the newly or- || 
dained pastor and to the people of his || 
church. Mr. Chamberlain made mention || 
of the candidate’s success as scoutmaster | 
of the local town troop, referring to the 
unexpected presence of a delegation of | 
scouts in uniform who had come to see their | 
mentor ordained. Every denomination in | 
the environs of Brunswick is represented i} 
in the troop. | 

An informal reception followed, at which |} 
the large number of guests, including some | 
of the most distinguished figures in the | 
community, were received by Mr. and | 
Mrs. Christian.and the pastors participat- | 
ing in the ceremony. | 

The church had been decorated for the |} 
Christmas season by a large committee | 
under the direction of Mrs. Pau! Thomas. 
Refreshments were served during the | 
reception. 

* * 
DEAN MC COLLESTER AT THE 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


At a meeting of the Universalist Club | 
of Boston, on Dec. 10, the speaker was Dr. | 
Lee S. McCollester, dean-emeritus of 
Crane Theological School and a member of 
the club. 

Dr. McCollester discussed informally, 
“The Meaning of the Copenhagen Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals.’”’ This meeting 
of liberals was held in August of the past 
summer and was in line with International 
Conferences of Religious Liberals which 
started in 1902. Sessions have been held 
in Europe and America, and in these Uni- 
versalists have had a prominent part. The | 
meeting this year was in Denmark, where | 
the spirit of the people is cordial to liberal 
religion and where there has been for a 
long period a successful Unitarian church. | 
It was in the edifice of this society that the , 
meetings of the Congress were held. The 
pastor of this church has a leading position | 
in the religious life of the city. 

The speaker divided his talk into a 
description of the personnel of the Congress, 
of the subjects treated, and of the meaning 
of such a meeting to the cause of liberalizing 
in general. Dr. McCollester stated that 
nineteen countries were represented—even 
the Philippines and India—and 325 dele- 
gates were present. He described some 
of the speakers and told many interesting 
experiences of travel which had a bearing 
on the interpretation of these meetings. 
There was meaning that no delegate was 
accredited to Germany. In Germany are 
many men of a liberal mind and sympa- 
thetic with the purpose of the Congress, 
but it was not wise for these to leave their 
positions or come out from Germany while 
the conditions of the country were so 
complex and disturbed. 

From some of the delegates we got 
reports that while the theology is liberal 
the political conditions are such that 
freedom of liberal programs is limited. 
In some cases of liberal groups amid con- 
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tending political parties great suffering is 
experienced and liberal religious progress 
is hindered. The liberals are not hopeless, 
but they feel they must move with great 
caution if they are to arrive at the greater 
good they desire. 

Dr. McCollester emphasized in his talk 
two items—one that we in America must 
not expect to find all liberals in other 
countries liberal in just the same way we 
Universalists and Unitarians are liberal. 
Some of those attending and speaking 
seemed to us to hold ideas that we should 
call very conservative, but it should be 
remembered that they live in a conserva- 
tive country where any breaking from the 
old is deplored and where they must 
consider in what ways they can advance 
the general cause of liberal religion. We 
Americans are not truly liberal if we de- 
mand the same statements and ceremonies 
from people of older customs and_ pro- 
grams that we have in America, and should 
see that their liberalism is a brave effort 
in the midst of obstructing forces. Our 
duty is not to ask exact agreement in doc- 
trine and program of all liberals, but the 
spirit of cooperation. A second fact we 
need to note is that a cleavage is going on 
not so much over particular dogmas as 
over the way of thinking in regard to 
religious questions. The conflict is be- 
tween a religion of creed and a religion 
of men of the free spirit. This Congress 
was made up of men who agreed that 
religion is of the soul, and that trusting 
their own souls and using all ways to 
develop their minds they can safely work 
out their own saving faith. They may 
differ much in their deductions and cus- 
toms, but they agree in trusting their own 
souls to lead them to the highest satis- 


factions. 
* ok 


BROADCASTING 


As this issue of the Ohio Universalist 
goes to press, letters are coming to the 
editor in response to a recent broadcast 
over WLW. Communications have come 
from Rutland, Vermont, and from Happy, 
Texas, with many others from various 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
People all over our land are anxious, these 
letters prove, to learn of the faith which is 
ours. Nothing is said in any broadcast 
which is not being said by your minister 
in your Universalist church. The message 
of our faith is the property of all of us. 

All that stands between us and a revival 
of strength beyond our fondest dreams is 
our own inactivity, our lack of broad- 
casting. People whom you meet each day 
are no different in their religious needs 
from those in Vermont or Texas. You can 
serve them, yourself and your church if you 
will make yourself a broadcaster of the 
Universalist message. When guests visit 
your home, take them to church with you— 
don’t regard them as excuses for non-at- 
tendance. When friends speak of their 
problems of life, suggest that the philoso- 


phy of Universalism may help them. We 
could double the membership of every 
church in the state if we would take upon 
ourselves this duty. New Year’s resolu- 
tions will soon be in order. We suggest that 
you resolve to invite at least one person 
each week to attend service with you. This 
would be a broadcast which would be of 
highest value to Universalism in Ohio.— 
The Ohio Universalist. 
* * 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Dec. 23, Norwood, Mass., morning ser- 
vice. 
Dec. 30, Baltimore, Md., morning ser- 
vice. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews of Tufts College 
gave the Boston Universalist ministers an 
interesting talk on ‘‘The European Situa- 
tion” Dec. 3. Professor Andrews, who 
teaches history at Tufts, is well informed 
on present-day world conditions, and 
pleased the men. 

Mr. Joel W. Eastman, a Boston lawyer, 
was the speaker on Dec. 10, discussing 
“Business as a Stewardship.” Mr. East- 
man is an easy, finished speaker, well- 
known on the platform. A discussion of his 
address led into a discussion of present-day 
theological training and the hiring by 
colleges of men who teach atheism and 
communism. Several were asked to discuss 
the question as to whether students lose 
faith from the study of science. Hadley, 
Raspe, Merrill, Brooks, Emmons, Nichols, 
Sinclair, Fischer, van Schaick, Coons and 
Miss Kirk spoke. 

* * 
THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 
CHRISTMAS EVE PARTY 


The singing of Christmas carols by the 
National Capital Choir at noon on the day 
before Christmas has become a traditional 
fete to the members of the National Press 
Club. Six years ago, through the medium 
of the radio, the public was given the 
opportunity to become a part of the 
audience, and since then the popularity 
of the occasion has steadily grown, word 
coming from practically all over the world, 
where the short wave facilities have 
reached, of those who have “‘listened in.” 
This year the forty members of the Na- 
tional Capital Choir, under the direction 
of Dr. Albert Harned, will again take their 
places in the lounge of the club’s quarters 
in the National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Dec. 24, at 1 p. m., eastern 
standard time, and the ““O God, say once 
again ‘Let There Be Light,’ ” will usher in 
the choral message of the spirit of Christ- 
mas. 

Mark Foote, the president of the Na- 
tional Press Club, will introduce the vari- 
ous features of the program; the most 
Rev. James H. Ryan, rector of the Catholic 
University of America, who will give an 
oral Christmas message to and for the club; 


Dr. Harned and the choir, with its soloists, 
Irene Koehl, soprano, Jessie Masters, con- 
tralto, Howard Ludwig, tenor, Malton 
Boyce, accompanist; and Strickland Gilli- 
lan, poet laureate, who will read an original 
Christmas poem. 

The program will be broadcast over the 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company (including Pittsburgh W8XK 
and Schenectady W2XUA_ short-wave 
stations), the Columbia Broadcasting 
System (with New York W2XE and 
Philadelphia W3XAU) and the American 
Broadcasting System (including Boston 
W1XAU). 

Word has been received that far-off 
Union of South African Republics will try 
to pick up and rebroadcast the program, 
and that several of the U. 8S. foreign diplo- 
mats are arranging for groups of their 
friends to listen in at the embassies. An 
interesting personal touch is that two past 
members of the choir, Dr. MHarned’s 
daughter, in London, and his son, an 
officer in the Coast Guard, will be among 
the radio audience. 


* * 


ENGLISH BOY SINGERS 


The English Boy Choristers now on tour 
in the United States, sang at the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, Dec. 16, at 
the 10.30 a. m. service. The church was 
well filled, but not packed to the doors 
as was the case last year. The boys, twelve 
in number, attempted great music and did 
it well. Their simplicity of manner and 
reverent attitude added much to their 
artistic rendition. 

Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, minister in 
charge, conducted the service, and Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, 
preached an effective fifteen-minute ser- 
mon on the subject, “‘A Christmas: Pre- 
lude.”’ 

The English Boy Choristers sang at 
Emanuel Church, Boston, at the early 
service and at St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
vespers on the same Sunday. 

* * 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 


The First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., has copies of “‘Hymns of the 
Church,’’ which may be had in numbers by 
churches needing a hymnal. Adécress Dr. 
Wm. W. Rese, stating the number desired. 

* ok 


MR. RHEINER SUSTAINED 


Judge F. P. McCluskey sustained the 
appeal of Rev. Conard B. Rheiner of 
Easton in the Northampton County 
(Penn.) Court recently. Mr. Rheiner 
appealed from the summary conviction 
before Alderman Greenstein of Bethlehem, 
who imposed a fine of $10 and costs for 
disorderly conduct The fine and costs 
were remitted. The following day the 
Northampton County grand jury returned 
a ‘not true bill’? when the charge of carry- 
ing a concealed deadly weapon was pre 
sented. 

These cases grew out of the national! 
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textile strike. Mr. Rheiner, who holds dual 
fellowship with the Unitarians, wrote of 
his experiences in a recent issue of The 
Christian Leader. 


* * 


OUR WORK IN JAPAN 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


It was at the Worcester Country Club 
last August that I promised to write to 
The Empire State Universalist my impres- 
sions of our work in Japan. This article is 
written from Kyoto, Japan, Oct. 28, and 
on its arrival in U.S. A. will travel by air- 
plane to reach the editor in time for the 
December issue. 

An inter-state golf match was being 
played on that day in August between 
Dr. Frank O. Hall and Dr. Fred C. Leining 
representing the Empire State, and Daniel 
E. Ayer, an active member of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester as well 
as a stalwart golfer, and the writer, repre- 
senting the old Bay State. Dr. Leining 
asked that I write this article from Japan 
as soon as I had made an investigation 
of our work. In a moment of good nature, 
a hole having just been won by Massa- 
chusetts, I promised to comply with his 
request. The golf season is over but a 
promise is always a promise, so here goes. 

Our first impression of our work in 
Japan was decidedly good. It came on the 
wharf at Yokohoma on a drizzly morning. 
We were disappointed in not seeing Mt. 
Fujiyama or the shores of Japan under 
clear skies, but the one cheering prospect 
was the face of Dr. Henry M. Cary. We 
went ashore from Empress of Canada and 
on the dock had his welcome greeting. He 
had come down from his home in Tokyo, 
twenty miles away, early in the morning 
to meet us. It was necessary for him to 
stand around three hours awaiting our 
delayed landing, but nothing was lost in 
the warmth of his welcome. 

Dr. Cary invited us to his home in the 
Mission House, but we had reserved rooms 
at the Imperial Hotel and he accompanied 
us to this establishment. On the following 
day, Sunday, we visited Blackmer Home 
and then took dinner in the hospitable 
home of the Carys. At the Blackmer 
Home, in the absence of Miss Bowen, the 
girls gave us a cordial welcome, showing 
us what we wanted to see, and by their 
cordiality in receiving us and their ability 
in showing us about the house and then 
serving a dainty tea, they proved the best 
sort of testimonial to the work and value 
of the Home. On another day we met Miss 
Bowen and Miss Downing, and they gave 
us a detailed picture of the work they are 
doing. 

The week also gave us the opportunity 
to accompany Dr. and Mrs: Cary to 
Zushi, twenty-five miles from Tokyo, situ- 
ated on the seashore, where we visited 
Miss Agnes Hathaway, now retired after 
many years of splendid service in our 
Mission. It was an inspiration to note how 


she had endeared herself to her Japanese 
neighbors, who always have her welfare at 
heart. Furthermore, to learn that former 
girls of the Home are always eager to visit 
her at Zushi. It certainly testifies to their 
gratitude for the many services she 
rendered them. 

We had opportunity to talk with the 
workers of other denominations both in 
Tokyo and Kyoto concerning our repre- 
sentatives in Japan, and these men and 
women were enthusiastic in their praise 
of the work and influence of these Uni- 
versalists. Anyone who knows our repre- 
sentatives intimately will not be surprised 
at this commendation, for they are among 
our best and can only give our church a 
good name wherever they labor. 

I regret that I have not had the privilege 
of reading the reports which Dr. Roger F. 
Etz has rendered of his trip to Japan last 
summer. He visited all of our stations over 
here and made a thorough study of the 
situation, something that I have not had 
the time to do. I have no doubt that he 
has dealt ably and sympathetically with 
the entire matter, and his judgment of our 
work is before you. 

Speaking as an independent witness and 
a long-time friend of our work in Japan, 
I feel that while mistakes have undoubtedly 
been made here and good intentions some- 
times have been coupled with faulty 
methods, yet the general influence of our 
work has been wholesome and we were 
never more ably represented than we are 
today. The Universalists of New York 
State, who know Dr. and Mrs. Cary so 
well, need no commendation from me 
concerning their ability or their consecra- 
tion. Their co-workers here are of similar 
caliber. We have not always been fortu- 
nate in the selection of native workers, we 
have doubtless made the mistake of keep- 
ing some of the movements we started too 
long upon the dole, a weakening process 
whether practiced at home or abroad. After 
due fostering what cannot stand alone had 
better be given up. That policy is being 
vigorously followed in enlightened mission- 
ary work everywhere. Furthermore, pro- 
gressive workers in Japan, regardless of 
denomination, have learned that the old 
notion of coming over here to save the 
heathen by belittling their religion and 
seeing no good in it or in their civilization, 
by building New England meeting-houses 
and expecting the Japanese to flock to them 
for something very different from what they 
associate with religion, gets them nowhere. 

The work of the Blackmer Home has 
been one hundred percent. ‘The influence 
of such rare spirits as Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
and Miss Bowen and Miss Downing upon 
the young people and classes of students 
with whom they are daily in contact, can- 
not be measured. Universalism is honored 
by such workers, and it is appreciated by 
the enlightened coworkers in other mission 
movements here. This fact stimulates us 
at home to more unselfish endeavors in 


their behalf. My judgment is, we should 
stand by our work and workers here even 
though some radical changes in method 
may be necessary. Universalism honors 
itself as it honors them and their work.— 
Empire State Universalist. 


Notices . 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. . 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 1.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. 8. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young -People’s Day. 
Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 
Apr. 21. Easter. 
May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 
June 9. Children’s Sunday. 
2 8 
GREATER BOSTON FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES 


The annual meeting of the Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches will take place Tuesday, Jan. 8, 
with probably an afternoon session at 3.30, a supper 
and address by some outstanding speaker. Place, 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 

Grace P. Reed, Assistant Secretary. 
* Ox 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee Rey. R. E. Griffith of DeLand, 
Florida, Dee. 8, 1934. 

Roger F’, Etz, Secretary. 
* Ox 
GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James M. Rasnake received and accepted on 
letter of transfer from Wisconsin. 
J. F. Bowers, Secretary. 


Obituary 


John E. Restall 


John E. Restall, sixty-four, for more than thirty 
years connected with the firm of Paine, Webber & 
Company, investment securities, at 82 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, died at his home, 51 Fremont Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass., Dec. 10, following an illness of five 
months. 

Funeral services were held at the First Universalist 
Church, Chelsea, Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
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Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor of the First Universal- 
ist Church, Somerville, and Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
State Superintendent of the Universalist churches of 
Massachusetts, conducted the services. Burial was 
in the famiiy lot in Woodlawn Cemetery, Eve-.ett. 

Mr. Restall was a former treasurer of the Universal- 
ist Club of Greater Boston, treasurer of the Fleusis 
lodge of Masons and a member of the Masonic 
Secretaries Club of Massachusetts. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Caroline (Tilden) Restail, 
two sisters and three brothers. 


Mrs. Mary F. Whitney 


Mrs. Mary Frances Whitney, widow of Rev. 
Elbert W. Whitney, died on Dec. 15. The funeral 
service was held at 2 o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
Dec. 17, at the home, 72 Westland Avenue, Boston. 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons officiated. 

Mrs. Whitney was a native of Quincy, Mass., where 
she was born June 13, 1854, the daughte: of Dr. Charles 
S. French. Her husband, Rey. Elbert W. Whitney, was 
settled at Brattleboro, Vt., Cincinnati, O., Mi!ford 
and Taunton. 

Mrs. Whitney is survived by a daughter, Miss 
Mabel Whitney, and ason, Rev. Aithur B. Whitney, 
who is minister of the First Church in Quincy, four 
grandchildren and one great grandchild. 
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Six months 
One year - 


Do You Know Some 
One to Whom 


Che Best Christmas Gift 


would be a year’s subscription 
to the Christian Leader? 


Fifty-two reminders of Christmas 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A Hew Book by Conner 


In the Living Way 


Notes of Nature, Life, Ethics 
Literature by Charles Chambers Conner. 

A work of the Driftwind Press, North 
Montpelier, Vermont. 


and 


Says Dean Speight: “Mr. Conner is a 
preacher who knows that his hearers will 
not be content with a stone when they have 
asked for bread .... He offers them a 
confident, comprehensive and stimulating 
interpretation of life.” 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


$1.25 
2.50 


* 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scher 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Musie, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


1632 | 


Crackling 
A well-known Royal Academician who 
noticed a drawing of a fish by a pavement- 
artist asked the man what sort of fish it 
was supposed to be. 
“A shark, sir!”’ 
“But you’ve never seen a shark,” said 


the R. A. 
“That’s true, sir,” the man agreed: “but 


then, don’t some of those Academy chaps |. 


paint angels?”’—Louwisville Times. 

Hostess: “I hope my husband wasn’t 
rude when he asked you not to play.” 

Foreign pianist: ‘‘Oh, no. ’E ask me that 
T not play a certain tune.” 

Hostess: ‘“What did he say?” 

Foreign pianist: ““’E say, ‘Don’t play 
‘For ze love of Mike.” ’ ’”’—EH xchange. 

Oe 

A distiller sought to give character to his 
whiskey by naming it ‘““Knute Rockne,” 
after the famous abstaining Notre Dame 
coach. However, Uncle Sam forbade it. 
Next we know, some saloonkeeper will 
name his dive, ‘‘The Frances E. Willard 
Saloon.” —Prohibition Facts Service. 

* x 

Sinister-looking individual (significantly) : 
“Ts yer ’usband at ’ome, ma’am?”’ 

Lady (resourcefully): ‘‘Well, if he’s 
finished his revolver practice, he’ll be 
playing in the back garden with our 
bloodhounds. Did you want to see him?” 
— Nashville Banner. 

* * 

“T hear that Mrs. Highbridge is much 
disappointed in her husband.” 

“Dreadfully. She understood he was a 
home-loving man, and now he wants to tag 
along with her everywhere she goes.”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

*x x 

Add signs of Anglo-Orthodox rapproche- 
ment: A Colorado reader sends us a circular 
from a church supply house offering bar- 
gains in “Choir Cossacks.’’ We hope they 
do a Russian business.—Living Church. 

* * 

He: “May I have some stationery?” 

Clerk (haughtily): “Are you a guest of 
the house?” 

He: “Heck, no. I’m paying twenty 
dollars a day.” —Annapolis Log. 

eae 

A purse-snatcher wearing a beard is 
operating in and around Alameda, Cali- 
fornia. This wouldn’t be Santa Claus 
getting it back, would it?—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

Inventors-are trying to evolve a workless 
world fifteen years from now. They might 
hire the fell6w who so nearly succeeded 
giving, us one, 1929-33.—Dallas Morning 
News. 

* * 

G—— maintained that he was travel- 
ing only 0 miles. per hour but police doubt 
this, according to reports.—Los Angeles 
paper. 
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Friendship 
Trails... .<% 


y 
ROGER F. ETZ 


Two interesting booklets by the General 
Superintendent have just been published: 


Friendship Trails in | Japan 


Chapter 1. On the Blue Pacific 

2. Welcome to Japan and the Mission House 
3. Tokyo: In our churches 

4. Glimpses of Japan from a car window 

5. A Visit to Osaka, Nagoya and Shizuoka 
6. Tokyo: With our Workers and Ministers 
7. Tokyo: Educational and Social Activities 
8. Farewell to Japan 

9, On Japan and the Japanese 

10. On Missions and Missionaries 


Price i5 cents 


Friendship Trails in Korea 


Chapter General Information About Korea 


ts 

2/40 baiku 

3. Kumpo 

4. The Farm, Wulchon, and the Slipper Industry 
5. On Leaving Korea 


Price 5 cents 


Facts --- Interpretation --- Adventure -- Suggestion 


Every Universalist will want to help circulate them 


Order of 


The Unive: salist General Convention 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


